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The Dipper. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


In eastern skies 
Nightly mine eyes 
Low down the Seven Stars behold; 
With sullen gleam 
Ready they seem 
To fall fraught with plagues manifold. 
Silent and lone, 
Right earthward prone, 
With look portentous do they hang— 
Ready to smite 
With baleful light, 
As when the angel’s trumpet rang. 
And founts and streams 
*Neath blasting beams 
Of the Star Wormwood shrank away. 
I do you wrong, 
O shining throng! 
No fierce apocalyptic ray 
From your far height, 
This peaceful night, 
Ye cast earth’s dwellers to dismay. 
Still as of old 
In night-skies cold 
Your mystic watch-fires dimly burn — 
Serving to guide 
O'er ocean wide, 
Whose wanderers to you nightly turn. 
In midnight's hour, 
With solemn power, 
On all who vigils keep ye shine. 
Your starry speli 
No words can tell, 
Not e’en the poct’s mightiest line. 


There, far away 
O’er earth's decay 
And change, with beams undimmed you roll; 
And e’en perchance 
Your radiant glance 
Will see her shrivelled like a scroll ; 


While scathless you 
Your course pursue 
Dim-twinkling through the vast of space, 
A group sublime, 
Defying time 
To quench the splendor of your rays. 
B. W. Bat. 





Lysander S. Richards’ Travels. 


ccna 
NUMBER TWENTY-TWO.—WONDERS OF THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST: PETRIFIED FOREST. 


No spot on the face of the globe offers greater 
attractions to the lovers of the vast, the grand, 
the sublime, than the Pacific slope. Here the 
vegetable kingdom finds the largest growth on 
our planet; here entire forests, buried in the 
depths of ages, are found petrified into solid 
stone; here can be seen beneath your feet the 
evidence of the internal fires in the bowels of 
our globe, through the boiling cauldrons and 
scorching steam belching from the mother 
earth; here the mineral kingdom finds its mas- 
terpiece in the vast and grandest granite mona- 
ments of nature’s handiwork, and sparkling 
streams find the most lofty heights to display 
their pearly drops as they leap the mighty preci- 
pice and mingle in the spray of the watery deep 
below. Of these it is my purpose to write. 

Calistoga, a little less than a hundred miles 
from San Francisco, is reached by water and 
rail. It is the terminus of the Napa-valley 
road, and is quite famous for its hot and medici- 
nal springs. It was here I engaged horses and 
a driver, and was driven several miles away to 
the petrified forest. Most people, hearing of 
this wonderful forest, seem to entertain the idea 
that the petrified trees remain standing, an en- 
tire forest erect and petrified, but this is not so. 
The trees, when found, were mostly buried, but 
through the exertions of the proprictor the 
earth has been removed and the trees, lying 
upon the ground, exposed to view. There are 
but very few trees alive in the forest, but scat- 
tered here-and-there throughout the field lay 
trees completely petrified. Some show simply 
the trunks of trees as they lay turned over on 
the ground, others with trunk and branches, 
and others still, showing the trunk and roots as 
they project from the ground. Some are very 
large, and some small. One tree measured 
eleven feet in diameter and about thirty feet in 
circumference through and around the butt, 
and the trunk was some sixty feet long; all 
petrified into solid stone. This tree exhibited 
the roots united to the butt very plainly. It 
was uncovered during the summer of 1873. 
The next largest petrified tree measured some 
eight feet in diameter at the butt. These large 
trees are supposed to be the red-wood species, 
the same species as the Tuolumne or Calaveras 
“big trees.” The petrifactions extend over a 
field of one hundred to two hundred acres, 
where small and large lay scattered plentifuily 
about. They irc mostly silicate petrifactions, 
and in many specimens quartz crystallizations 
are prominent. In the forest extensive chemi- 
cal deposits are found, which are supposed to 
petrify the decomposed wood by infiltration, or 
saturation. The question is raised among sci- 
entists whether or not the forest was petrified 
standing, the trees afterward falling, and gradu- 
ally became buried in the earth; or whether the 
trees petrified after they fell, during the slow 


places, and very straight, which would exactly 
occur providing the tree was petrified standing, 
and, fulling as a stone column, breaking in sev- 
eral pieces directly across as it struck the rocky 
ground. If the tree fell when in wood, unpet- 
rified, this coincidence would not naturally oc- 
cur, but would either have remained whole, as 
is general with trees in the woods that fail, or 
else split and break in different directions; 
hence the deductions from my investigations 
are that this, in ages past, was a standing petri- 
fied forest. Specimens uf moderate size the 
visitor is allowed to carry away; and ling 
myself of this privilege, I selected the 
best specimens and bid farewell to the forest. 





‘He Giveth His Beloved Sleep.” 
Psalm 127: 2. 


—— 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


They rest in quiet slumber deep. 

He giveth sleep when night draws near 
And restless souls are filled with fear; 
When ghostly shadows wander ’round 
And there are voices from the ground; 
When wicked men with evil eye 

Are planning how the good must die; 
When Satan walks with forehead bare 
And horrid curses fill the air; 

When conscience calls with voice so clear, 
We are at night compelled to hear; 
When all in vain we weary say 

‘‘Would God the night were turned to day!” 
When pain of body, pain of soul, 

Beset us as our being’s dole; 

Amidst the griefs of spirit-sight, 

These strange beseechings of the night, 
There are whom God in peace doth keep— 
“He giveth his beloved sleep.” 

*‘ITe giveth his beloved sleep.” 

They rest in dreamless slumber deep. 

He giveth sleep when death draws near 
And comes nv earthly light to cheer; 
When our poor souls are filled with fright 
And dread forebodings of the night; 
When ills beyond our healing art 

Make us grow desolate at heart; 

When all our prayers in vain are said, 
And we are left to mourn our dead; 

They wake no more to grieve or wecp— 
‘He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


J. Luetta Down. 
SnEFFIELD, Mass. 





How Is It? 

“If you would continue strong remain insig- 
nificant.” There is adeep truth in these words, 
wrung from close observation. They fore- 
shadow the possibility that most people have 
their price. How heroically the youth bears 
poverty, eating his crust and making a dessert 
of the hope which animates him! low he goes 
on, step-by-step, carving his way to heights be- 
yond! Ieeven exceeds his expectations, and 
is admitted to trusts which once were scarcely 
a dream. He is still plomb, and scorns dis- 
honor as a baseness for which he has no fitting 
terms of reproach. The years roll on, and he 
becomes the guardian of women and children. 
Workmen entrust him their earnings, and hardly 
deem a note necessary. Confréres consult him, 
submit to his judgment, and give him carte 
blanche in their affairs. The surface is smooth 
and fair, and no reputation is more unblem- 
ished. Is it really so? Has our subject es- 
caped temptation? Has he aclean sheet? Could 
he substantiate every cent received? Ilave the 
pence become pounds under his management? 
Alas! there is a volcano ready to explode, and 
when it does it will overwhelm both great and 
small. There comes a hint through a sister's 
wit which is rejected as impertinence and 
warped judgment. She watches, and thereby 
other eyes cast glances, when lo! the thunder 
rolls, the lightning flashes, there is an explo- 
sion, and the model citizen, the mentor of his 
tribe, the open-handed, the devout, the church- 
pillar, is tossed into the air among the cinders, 
blacker than ebony, and fouler than the mid- 
night assassin. The latter assails one, the for- 
mer ruins thousands, and reduces to beggary 
those who can never retrieve their circum- 
stances. Whata blight and surprise fall upon 
the community! And the shock to public confi- 
dence is more serious than private losses. While 
he struggled he was safe; but the siren Prosper- 
ity snared him. He had not even the protec- 
tion of lookers-on. He was deemed immacu- 
late, and so supervision was superfluous. We 
cannot but wonder what fascination spreads its 
net for such. It must be bad company, intem- 
perance, or, most likely of all, gambling. That 
is a maw which nothing can satisfy, and the ap- 
petite increases with its food. It is remorse- 
less, and will sell the bed of the sick wife, 
pawn her jewels, and risk sending little ones to 
bed supperless. There is a craze in the action, 
and responsibility isa dead letter. Theft be- 
comes normal, and the pit bottomless. 

How closely our opening phrase applies to 
politics! How the beardless boy counts his 
years till he can vote? He is bristling with 
manhood, and means to be loyal to the side he 
espouses. How could he prefigure a period 
when he should buy up support, like old nails, 
in gross; when he would serve his clique, right 
or wrong; when he might join a ring whose in- 
tricacies are unfathomable, and whose interpre- 





process of decomposition. The latter theory 
finds favor with the proprietor and others; but I 
differ with them, and incline to the opinion that | 
the trees petrified standing, and that it originally 
was a standing, petrified forest. My belief is 
that the ground, although not a swamp, but an! 
upland, was covered with trees, and at a later | 
period of its history was submerged by water, 

and after remaining some years in this watery 

grave the trees began to decompose (as is well 

known all forests will, while a portion of their | 
trunk and roots are continually submerged), | 
and, as the slow process of decomposition took | 





place, the air in the vicinity, thousands of years 


ago, was filled with silicates, or chemical mist, 
which was constantly sent forth by the hot 
springs with which this forest is surrounded, 


and which, to-day, even, are boiling and belch- | 


ing out mist in the form of steam and vapor; 
and, while the process of decay and decomposi- 
tion was gradually passing on, the chemical 
mist sent forth by the hot springs, or geysers, 
filled or saturated the tree; and as the wood de- 
cayed the misty chemical or mineralogical prop- 
erties deposited hardened into their natural ele- 
ment, a mineral, ard in due process of time the 
entire wood of the tree, as it very gradually de- 
cayed and passed off, was displaced by the misty 
mineral deposit, and the form of the tree and 
even the grain preserved as a solid mass of 
stone; and thus the whole submerged forest 
passed through this transition state, from trees 
of dead wood to trees saturated with mist from 
the hot springs or geysers, ages past, and thence 
the mineral saturation hardened in time into 
stone. 

On visiting the geysers one observes that 
mist or vapor depositing around the springs is 
constantly hardening into stone, and a tree need 
not necessarily lie in a horizontal position to be 
saturated with soluble silicates to become petri- 
fied, but, as heretofore explained, can, with 
equal facility, be impregnated or saturated by 
the mists of the air arising from the hot mineral 
springs, which must in ages past in this locality 
bees very considerable, as is known even par- 
tially to-day in the geyser region of the Yellow- 
stone. And, then, as these petrified trees lay 
upon the ground, the larger ones especially are 
Seoken transversely across the trunk in several 


tations are as variable as the chameleon, minus 
truth, justice and decency; when patriotism is 
mere partisanship, and the welfare of his kind 
poetic platitude? If our juvenile reach his 
goal will he escape contamination? will he 
compare with the highest and purest? Ilistory 
will record his gains or failures should he ever 
arrive at eminence. 

Just now we are emphatically in the shadow. 

A great war-cloud threatens in the East, and 
daring, duplicity, insubordination, revenge and 
double-dealing are rife in our own dear land. 
Strict integrity and a maintenance are hardly 
possible, so incipiently popular is a low stand- 
| ard, and so interwoven are those who hold the 
| balance of power and trade. The scrupulous 
| are-not wanted in their midst, and, if found, have 
‘leave to withdraw.” 

Premonitory revivals are proposed in the 
churches ere the far-famed engiseers arrive 
| with their vast machinery. We have the ma- 

terial facts of the Corliss fly-wheel, which made 
2,355,360 revolutions during the centennial ex- 
hibition. The wheel is thirty feet in diameter, 
and any one point on its periphery travelled 
during the period stated 40,147 miles, or a little 
over 260 miles, eachday. We must wait to hear 
the summing-up of the tabernacle now rearing 
its emphatic proportions. Curiosity will lead 
, myriads thereto. Manipulation will stir the 
‘fears of hundreds, and drive them to the anx- 
‘ious seats. The orator is a magician; he can 
| held the audience, as Thomas does his orches- 
tra, in the hollow of his hand; it is a unit, a 
vibration, a pulse. This matchless leader riv- 
| ets listeners as well. He has broken up talk- 
ling, criticism, beating time, going out unsea- 
sonably, and almost obnoxious encores. His 
spell rests over the multitude; they are charmed 
and inspired. He is an admitted benefit, and 
as yet has no peer. 
trian cavalry, where from twenty to forty thou- 
; sand horses are under perfect control, like a 
| machine subject to its master. 

It those who are coming to save would waive 
another existence and confine themselves to the 
monstrous wrongs about us and broad-spread in 
the country; if they could cleanse the Northern 
and Southern arena, and reveal true religion 

erein, love to man and the Supreme making 








He reminds us of the Aus- | 


us all keepers; if they could charm the inebri- 
ate from his cups, and the licentious from his 
palace or den; if they could instill right for its 
own sake, and not as policy and a make-shift 
with the Eye which fathoms shams and subter- 
fuges—then they would put their fellows in the 
best possible training for the grand hereafter. 
Then something will abide when the foam of 
their rhetoric has subsided, and they have gone 
to ‘‘pastures new.” 

George Sand says, with point: ‘‘I have 
known those who reckoned with God Almighty 
as Jews with their client, keeping an account 
of their sacrifices and deprivations, and say- 
ing, ‘That will be put to my credit in heaven.’” 
She further says: “Ido not acknowledge any 
mediator between God and myself. I believe 
this mediator useless when he is not harmful, 
and harmful when he is not destructive.” 

How simple our moral basis, did we but view 
it aright! The rule is paramount now, and will 
be wherever destiny shall conduct us. It is a 
principle, and should not be tampered with. 
If we violate it we must ourselves suffer the 
penalty. Vicariousness would make us so much 
the less. ‘Life deals with us roughly, giving 
us many a rude shaking by the shoulders; but 
it is generally for our good. It knocks the 
nonsense out of us, and leaves room for the 
sense.” Correct existence would alter the en- 
tire phase of society. Example is most forci- 
ble when least prated. Our virtues and short- 
comings distill into others. Our very essence 
escapes and aids or retards. We are benefac- 
tors or detractors. What we most need is to 
so place our kind that each shall be accountable 
to himself and in unison with the soul of the 
universe. He should stand on his own fect and 
sustain himself; keep within his means and 
provide for contingencies. Ile should look to 
himself and not to his kin or the masses. When 
he has done his best, should misfortune over- 
ride, then kind companions will and should help 
lift the load; but thrift should not support idle- 
ness, intemperance, self-indulgence, nor should 
a shelter be made ready for those who can se- 
cure the same for themselves. We require a 
crop of manly and womanly independence; a 
real interest in whatever pertains to advance- 
ment. Sturdy oaks are preferable to leaning 
towers, upright trunks to clinging vines, and 
serviceable shoes to gossamer slippers. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In how many families are busy fingers now at 
work, sub rosa, in making articles of use or orna- 
ment, to be offered as presents at ‘‘Merry Chirist- 
mas” time. 
ers! 

The design has been prepared for a plain 
granite shaft to mark the line of the earth-works 
of the revolutionary period on the site of what 
is now Ilighland park, in the Roxbury district 
of Boston. The design shows upright cannon 
on either side, the whole surmounted with three 
cannon-balls. The shaft bears an inscription 
stating for what purpose the monumentis erected. 
Sixty-six islands belonging to the State of 
Maine were sold at auction at Rockland Tues- 
day for $1544. The State gives a quit-claim 
deed to purchasers, and guarantees to refund 
money where parties in possession of the islands 
can show direct title from the State. The sale 
will make it inconvenient for many persons who 
have ‘‘squatted” on the islands and erected 
houses and improved the land. 

The state prosecution in England seems likely 
to inaugurate a universal raid upon professed 
mediums. Already two other spiritualists in 
the provinces have been overhauled by the po- 
lice. Dr. Slade has been released from custody 
pending his appeal against the sentence of the 
Bow street magistrate. The appeal is to the 
magistrates at Middlesex sessions, which are 
held in the old Sessions House at Westminster. 
Their decision will be final. 

It is pretty hard to get aliead of the wit or in- 
genuity of collegians. The faculty of Trinity 
College, at Hartford, last week issued an order 
directing that there shall be no more singing by 
the students either on the campus or in the col- 
lege buildings. The students in revenge pre- 
served silence during the singing of hymns in 
the college chapel Sunday, leaving to two mem- 
bers of the faculty the burden of sustaining the 
musical part of the exercises. The rule will 


will be allowed under proper restrictions. 


Itis reported in London that Queen Victoria 
sent a letter to the Emperor of Germany mak- 
ing an earnest appeal to the Emperor to use his 
power and influence to save Europe from the 
calamity of war, and that the Emperor replied 
tnat a few years ago, when Germany was at- 
tacked and had to enter upon deadly strife, no 
such impressive appeal for peace came from 
Her Majesty, and that the war was then pro- 
longed by the continual supply of strength to 
France from England—just enough to prolong 
bloodshed after the hope of successful resist- 
ance was passed. 


One of the great engineering feats of the day 
is the completion of a ship-canal connecting 
Amsterdam with the North Sea. The canal is 
sixteen miles long, and twenty-three feet in 
depth, and will greatly facilitate the commerce 
of that city, by rendering it comparatively easy 
of access for vessels ot heavy draft. The city 
is situated upon a large salt-water lake, called 
the Ij, which is an off-shoot of the Zuyder-Zee. 
A dam was constructed completely cutting off 
this body of water from the Zuyder-Zee; and 
the portion of it which was not used for the 
canal was drained, and will be used for farming 
purposes. The land thus obtained is very valu- 
able, and sold readily at prices ranging from 
$200 to $400 per acre. 


The hatred of the French towards Germany 
took the form, the other day, of refusing to lis- 
ten to Wagner's music. M. Pasdeloup, who is 
a devoted admirer of the German composer, 
took occasion, in reopening his concerts in Paris 
for the season, to introduce in his first prog 
gramme the Funeral March from the ‘‘Gotter- 
damerung.” The people might have vented 
their displeasure by staying away, but, instead, 
they came in crowds, provided with whistles to 
drown ‘‘the music of the future.” In vain did 
the excited M. Pasdeloup harangue them. They 
refused to listen to reason, or to Wagner, and 
the confusion was kept up even after the obnox- 
ious music had been given up and the next 
piece had been begun by the frightened musi- 
cians. 

The silver baptismal bowl used at the Center 
Church, New Haven, was presente] to the 
church in 1735 by Jeremiah Atwater, at that 
time a merchant buying his supplies in Boston 
and receiving them by vessel. Among the 
goods received were several nail-casks, one of 
which, under a layer of nails at each end, was 
found to be filled with silver dollars. Mr. At- 
water, who was a conscientious man, imme- 
| diately wrote to the Boston merchant that there 
must be some mistake in the invoice of nails, 
}as some of the casks contained other articles 
| besides nails. It was promptly answered that 
the supposed nails were bought for nails, sold 
for nails, and nails they must be. Mr. Atwater 
then melted the silver and had made from it the 
silver basin which he presented to the church. 

The centennial exhibition is gone, but its re- 
sults are felt by tradesmen in Philadelphia 
keenly. The reaction of the busy times, the 
rush and hurry, the quick money-getting which 

wakened the sleepy people there, has had a 











wofully-bad effect; for now, when Philadelphia 
is returning to its Quakerisms and the usual 
quietude, the merchants are crying out hard 
times, and put on long faces. The results of 
the exhibition, while in the main decidedly sat- 
isfactory, are rather, in their remote relations, 
of a very distressing character. It is feared 
that the Christmas trade has been almost de- 
stroyed by the large purchases which were made 
at the grounds. And now, as the débris is being 
cleared away, the sheriff and the auctioneer vie 
with each other in the collection of debts. At 
spots in and outside the grounds are the omi- 

nous words, ‘‘Closed by the sheriff.” The ho- 
tels are disposing of their very full complement 
of household furniture, and it is not unusual to 

read in the auction columns of the newspapers, 

**10,000 bedsteds for sale, and 20,000 yards of 

carpet.” As these goods are thrown upon the 

market and must be sold, since the parties who 

own them are in want of cash and will not need 

articles of the like for some years, they go for 

@ mere song, and the furniture and house-fur- 

nishing trade receives a shock which may cause 

the closing-up of a number of establishments. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
Horace Davis, the Republican Congreseman- 
elect from the San Francisco district, is a son 
of the late ‘‘Honest John” Davis of Worcester, 
and recently married the only daughter of the 
late Rev. Thomas Starr King. 
The centennial commission invited the ven- 
erable Lucr-tia Mott, whose mental force is un- 
impaired by accumulating years, to ride through 
the centennial grounds in her private carriage— 
an honor which was granted to no other Amer- 
ican man or woman. 
Dr. R. S. Storrs, in his lecture the other even- 
ning, spoke in the must generous and kindly 
manner of Mr. Frothingham as the historian of 
the Transcendentalists. The Dr. Storrs of one 
hundred and fifty years ago would have calmly 
arrayed himself in his best clerical gown and as 
calmly escorted the Frothingham of that era to 
the stake.—N. Y. Tribune. 
The wealth of Cardinal Antonelli is generally 
reckoned at from fifteen to twenty millions, 
without speaking of his collection of ancient 
and valuable objects, which represent at least a 
million and a half. The cardinal possessed one 
of the finest assortments of precious stones 
which exist in Europe; diamonds of all forms 
and of the purest water, incomparable emer 
alds, pearls and torquoises of unknown size— 
a veritable Oriental treasure. Then, unique 
pieces of rock crystal, some fine pictures, the 


periods. 

“The Country Parson” (Rev. A. V. H. Boyd) 
is evidently not pleased at the free and familiar 
manner with which Miss Kate Field lately dealt 
with him in some of her epistolary gossip. He 
says: ‘IT feel very warmly, with good reason, 
toward the United States. I prefer not to have 
falsehoods told about me to my friends there. 
The statement as to my preaching ‘in white-kid 
gloves’ is probably too contemptible for contra- 
diction. I never in my life preached in white- 
kid gloves, nor in gloves of any other material 
orcolor. The story 2s to my behaving in an 
odious and snobbish manner to the Duke of 
Argyll is a lie, pure and simple. Nothing in 
the remotest manner resembling the circum- 
stances ever happened in my life, either in the 
case of the Duke of Argyll or of any other hu- 
man being. I need not point out what is the 
proper course for an honest man who has inad- 
vertently circulated a slander. Prompt retrac- 
tion and frank apology are the things on this 
side the water. As for Miss Kate Field, I say 
nothing. She is a lady, I presume. But there 
could be, here, only one opinion as to the be- 
havior of any man who collected and propa- 
gated wretched lies, designed to hold up a 
stranger in an odious avd ridiculous light.” 





LITERARY NOTES. 
Col. Forney, in his lecture, the other evening, 
in town, on jokes, humor and wit, divided 
American jokes into four classes—the negro, 
the German-American, the Pacific coast, and 
the New England, as illustrated in ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” Breitmann, Bret Harte and Hosea 
Biglow. English humor he characterized as 
muscular, giving Sothern and his practical 


probably be moditied somewhat, so that singing | jokes as a good example. 


“The time was,” says Justin Winsor, of the 
Boston Public Library, in The American Li- 
brary Journal, ‘‘when a library was very like a 
museum, and a librarian was a mouser in musty 
books, and visicors locked with curious eyes at 
ancient tomes and manuscripts. The time is 
when a library is a school, and the librarian is 
in the highest sense a teacher, and the visitor ie 
a reader among the books as a workman among 
his tools. Will any man deny to the high call- 
ing of such a librarianship the title of profes- 
sion?” 

In Mr. Weiss’ lectures on ‘‘Wit, Humor and 
Shakespeare,” in that on Falstaff some speci- 
mens of American exaggeration are given which 
are very droll, tor instance: ‘‘We are told of 
grass in Colorado that is so short you must lather 
it before you can mow.” ‘There was a man 
who stood on his head under a pile-driver to 
have a_ air of tight boots driven on. Ie found 
himself shortly after in China, perfectly naked 
and without a cent in his pocket.” ‘*There is 
a man in the West so bow-legged that his pan- 
taloons have to be cut out with a circular saw.” 
A Western editor said of a tornado, ‘It was a 
wind that just sat up on its hind legs and howled.” 
Two authors of eminence reside in Colorado. 
“Grace Gresuwood” has a beautiful little cot- 
tage in Manitou, the “Saratoga of the West,” 
where she has lived for some time. ‘‘H. H.” 
(Mrs. Jackson), who wrote the article entitled 
‘A Symphony in Yellow and Red,” in one of 
the late Atlantics, lives at Colorado Springs. 
She carries out her idea, that there may be a 
symphony in colors as well as sounds, in her 
own home. The corners of her parlor are dec- 
orated with huge Chinese fans, brilliant with 
colors; the folding-doors between the back and 
front parlors have beer removed, and their place 
supplied by Indian blankets, gorgeous with yel- 
low, purple, red, blue and green. In her bed- 
room, the furniture is jet black, ornamented 
with lines of vivid scarlet. She has done much 
for Colorado Springs and Manitou. 

The writer of a very interesting article on 
‘Philip Gilbert Hamerton” in the November 
International Review, says that “his general 
appearance is singularly attractive. In person 
he is well formed and athletic, with a noble head, 
regular features, a clear and penetrating eye 
and a fine beard, which is worn full. The type 
of his features is decidedly American rather 
than English, and his countenance is strongly 
suggestive of that of George Macdonald, if in- 
deed it cannot be said to resemble the latter.’ 
His habits of life are spoken of as ‘‘quiet and 
regular in the extreme. He generally employs 
the early hours of the morning in literary com- 
position, and reserves several of the best and 
lightest hours of the day clear for practical art. 
Toward evening he has another literary sitting, 
after which he dines with his family. He has 
wisely given up all literary work at night. Once 
in a while, for the sake of recreation, he takes 
a run to Paris, or London, or Switzerland, but 
even these visits are turned to good account, 
and amid exercise he picks up a good many 
grains of knowledge. His republican sympa- 

hies are very strong, and he has watched the 





polifical events of Europe and America with 
profound interest anda strong faith in the growth 
of liberal principles and institutions.” He is 
now engaged in writing a “Life of Turner,” 
which will be published early next year. 





TOPICS OF THOUGHT. 

A German correspondent writes that it is a 
matter of current gossip among Americans 
there that a young New York lady, the daugh- 
ter of an old leather merchant who died a year 
or two ago and left an enormous fortune to his 
wife and children, is about to marry, in Stutt- 
gart,a German count of light purse and easy 
morals. The infatuation after title, among a 
certain class of our people, is irrepressible, and 
not even the certainty of misery and shame will 
hold them back from its pursuit. 

As the officer in a certain section of our city, 
remarks the Transcript, was about posting a 
poor colored woman’s house to answer the re- 
quirement of the law previous to selling for 
non-payment of sidewalk assessment, he was 
met by the colored woman, who inquired the 
cause of the notice. “It is for non-payment of 
taxes.” ‘‘Taxes—what for?” asked the poor 
woman. ‘For sidewalk.” ‘Oh! ah, dat’s it, 
hey? Well, put him up; old woman's days 
most ended; one after anoder the good Lord's 
gone and taken de children, de old man’s gone 
to rest, and de old woman's left all alone. Put 
up de notice! put it up, I say! and sell; shan't 
need it much longer, anyhow. Bless de Lord; 
purty soon I'll go home to reign with Jesus; 
den der won't be any taxes to pay, and de poor 
old woman’ll be at rest!” The tax man said 
that was a different reception from that which 
he received from one of Erin's mothers whose 
house he posted at the other end of the street. 
The Popular Science Monthly says: ‘Never, 
perhaps, in the whole history of science or phi- 
losophy has so great a revolution in thought and 
opinion been effected as in the twelve years from 
1859 to 1871, the respective dates of publication 
of Mr. Darwin's ‘‘Origin of Species” and ‘‘De- 
scent of Man.” Up to the commencement of 
this period the belief in the independent crea- 
tion or origin of the species of animals and 
plants, and the belief in the very recent appear- 
ance of man upor. the earth, were, practically, 
universal. Long befure the end of it these two 
beliefs had utterly disappeared, not only in the 
scientific world, but almost equally so among 
the literary and educated classes generally. 
The belief in the independent origin of man 
held its ground somewhat longer, but the publi- 


God speed the true-hearted work- richesc lace and admirable tissues of the best| cation of Mr. Darwin's great work gave even 


that its death-blow, for hardly any one, capable 
of judging of the evidence, now doubts the de- 
rivative nature of man’s bodily structure as a 
whole, although many believe that his mind and 
even some of his physical characteristics may 
be due to the action of other forces than have 
acted in the case of the lower animals.” 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


“THE METHODIST CHAPEL IN BROMFIELD LANE.” 
Sunday morning week Rev. Dr. Mallatieu, the 
pastor, preached a historical discourse on this 
edifice and society. He said Bromfield street, 
on which the church is situated, received its name 
in 1796 from Hon. Edward Bromfield. It was 
previously known as Rawson's lane. Mr. Brom- 
field was a native of England, and after remov- 
ing to this country was for many years a mem- 
ber of the Old South church. The society 
bearing his name was organized in the interests 
of the people in that vicinity, for at that time 
this portion of the city was known as West 
Boston, and was then considered ‘‘away out of 
town.” The society seemed to rapidly increase, 
and in 1805 Peter Jayne became its pastor. A 
church was immediately begun, and it is said 
that the building committee had its choice be- 
tween the corner where the Park street church 
is located and the site this church now occupies. 
They took the latter. The corner-stone was 
laid on the 15th of April, 1806, and is a portion 
of Plymouth rock. This is one of the few 
churches that can boast of having Plymouth 
rock for a foundation, and this is, perhaps, one 
of the reasons this society is in such sympathy 
with the Pilgrims. A great affliction came upon 
the society while the church was being built, by 
the death of its pastor, Mr. Jayne, leaving the 
work upon the hands of a Mr. Erwin. Mr. 
Jayne was a native of Marblehead, and was one 
of the youngest ministers of the State. Ie 
had been in doubt as to the date of the dedica- 
tion of the church, but from information re- 
ceived from a paper found at the Atheneum, 
which contained an account of the exercises, 
he was assured it was on the 19th of November, 
seventy years ago that day. After the church 
was built the society was greatly hampered with 
debt. They called upon the Bishop for aid, but 
that gentleman told them that as they had built 
in their pride they must take the consequences. 
Those were dark days, and it seemed that the 
chapel must be sold to pay the debt. There 
was a prominent member of the society, named 
John Clarke, living in Cambridge, and one 
night he was called out of bed by the announce- 
ment that his vessel, which he supposed had 
been lost, had come into port. Clarke was so 
overjoyed at this good turn of fortune that he 
immediately hastened to Boston, and, awaken- 
ing from sound sleep an intimate friend, caught 
him by the hand as soon as he had made his 
way down-stairs, and exclaimed, in his uncon- 
troliable delight, “‘The chapel is saved! The 
chapel is saved!” The debt of the socicty was 
soon liquidated. The chapel was remodeled in 
1849. On December 13th, 1863, the church 
caught fire and was nearly destroyed, but was | 
replaced by the present church in May, 1865. 
Improvements had been, and more were soon 
to be, made. He paid a glowing tribute to the 
noble men who had aided the church, and spoke 
of the present society and its future prospects 
in eloquent and hopeful terms. 





LITERATURE. — 


The Ladies’ Almanac, for 1877, compiled by 
George Coolidge, has all the merits of its prede- 
cessors—tables, callendars, memoranda-pages, 
miscellany, etc.—Boston, New England News 
Co. 

Macmillan’s, for November, has its custom- 
ary excellent material for thought and instruc- 
tion, giving a faithful interpretation of the pro- 
gressive echool of English writers.—New York, 
Macmillan & Co. 

Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt’s new volume of poems 
is called That New World, and Other Poems. 
They are generally smooth and simple, some- 
what sad at times, but well ;.ortraying the pass- 
ing emotions of a thoughtful and cultivated wo- 
man.—Boston, Osgood & Co. 

A Long Time Ago, a novel by Meta Orred, 
in the Harpers’ select library, is an English 
story, with a plot after the Enoch Arden style, 
and a fair merit of construction and develop- 
ment. To the habitual reader of fiction it will 
do to diversify the quality.—Williams & Co. 

David and Anna Matson, by Abigail S. Duni- 
way, & poem, with illustrations, is not a suc- 
cess. Its plot is an imitation of Enoch Arden, 
and its verse is devoid of brilliancy and rhyme, 
though flowing. It was not worth while to put 
so poor an effort in so good a cover.—New 
York, S. R. Wells. 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham’s Child's Book of 
Religion appears ina new edition. It is a bright 
and cheerful compilation, and to the young mind 





just beginning to inquire about religious matters 
is likely to prove influential in the right direc- 
tion. Mr. F. has been most happy in his selec- 
tions of prose and verse.—New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Flower and Thorn is the pretty title given to 
the later poems of T. Bailey Aldrich—one of 
the handsomest specimens of typography lately 
seen. The poems are alike cheerful and sad, 
sweet and bitter, as is the life of mankind, but 
all pervaded by the true poetic instinct and ex- 
pressed with agreeable poetic sentiment.—Bos- 
ton, Osgood & Co. 

Roddy's Ideal, by Helen K. Johnson, is a new 
series of ‘‘Roddy’s Romance,” which last year 
gratified a large youthful constituency. It is 
quite amusing, and will interest others besides 
children from its faithful portraiture of actual 
personages and doings. It is bright, crisp, and 
really entertaining all through.—New York, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The second of the Scottish series of Poems 
of Places begins with ‘‘Gala Water,” and ends 
with “Strathnavar.” Burns, Blackie, Cunning- 
ham, Wordsworth, Scott, Leighton, Gilfallan, 
Campbell, Tannahill, Wilson, Hogg, Shakes- 
peare, Sigourney, McGee, Southey, Hemans 
and Robert Dwyer Joyce, are among the nu- 
merous poets quoted. Scotland has never be- 
fore been so well sung.—Boston, J. R. Osgood 
& Co. 


Another volume of the ‘‘Epochs of Ancient 
History” series is devoted to the Athenian Em- 
pire, by George W. Cox, M. A., who is associ- 
ated In the editorship of the series. The rapid 
growth, and no less rapid decay, of this empire 
is well portrayed, while the operations of the 
Peloponnesian war—the struggle between the 
isolated cities and the Athenian capital—are 
given with conciseness and picturesque effect. 
—New York, Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

It would seem that about every other Ameri- 
can has views on finance sufficiently pronounced 
to justify a publication of the same. Graham 
McAdam, a journalist of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
put his forth as 4n Alphabet in Finance, which 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish. The chapters in- 
dicate clear thought and a methodical mind. His 
basis is sound, being that of hard money, and; 
he does not hesitate to hit the fallacies of some 
of our paper-inflationists quite hard. All the 
topics of the hour and the nation are elucidated 
admirably. 


The Phrenological Journal, for December, 
presents a portrait and sketch of Harriet Mar- 
tineau, followed by discussions of ‘‘Conscience,” 
“The Man of one Idea,” ‘The Exposition,” 
the conclusion of the two serial stories, a re- 
view of R. P. Wright's new book on ‘Social 
Science,” a sketch of the life of Mrs. Duniway 
(editress of New North- West and author of the 
new poem, “David and Anna Matson”), chap- 
ter VI. of “low to Draw,” ‘‘How Atmospheric 
Dust Occasions Disease,” and many other 
sketches and items of interest.—New York. 

A book of very funny conceits is Johnnykin 
and the Goblins, by Charles G. Leland, illus- 
trated by the author. The hero has all sorts of 
experiences, which are here conscientiously re- 
lated. Stone images, donkeys, cherubs, tomb- 
stones, owls, spelling-bees, queens of the dolls, 
cat-girls, church-towers, friars, fairies, little- 
boys-blue, Charlies Cake-and-ale, and the like, 
perform wonderful parts, all so queer, so prob- 
able, and so delightful, that the young folks 
who read, we fear, will never again get their 
eyes fairly closed.—New York, Macmillan & Co. 
Sermons on the International Sunday-School 
Lessons for 1877. — Monday Club. — Several 
prominent and practical Congregational clergy- 
men compose the Monday Club, and have given 
a second series of discourses, ‘‘in which a vari- 
ety of treatment—textual, topical, and exposi- 
tory—is employed.” Events and characters of 
the scriptures are brought forward as suggesting 
the subjects of discourse, and as illustrating the 
teaching of the word of God thereupon. The 
method is eminently practical, as well as attrac- 
tive; it is theology ‘‘teaching by example.”— 
Boston, Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

Edmund C. Stedman shows his warm friend- 
ship and critical appreciation of Octavius Brooks 
Frothingham and the New Faith, as also, we 
may say, of the cultured people who make up 
the Masonic Hall congregation in New York, 
by reprinting, in a thin volume (with a steel 
portrait), his able article from the Galazy on 
this distinguished preacher—a man who, like 
Parker, has grounded ali religious faith upon 
the basis of reason, nature and discovered law. 
It will gratify large numbers of liberals to read 
this sketch of one of their most conspicuous 
champions.—New York, G. P. Putnam's Sona. 


A sumptuous book, indeed, and as readable 
as attractive, is lon. George B. Loring's Farm- 
yard Club of Jotham, profusely illustrated by 
Champney, Lathrop, Barry, Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, Edwin Forbes, and others, making an 
octavo volume of 600 pages. It is a good por- 
traval of the life and discussions of an intelli- 
gent, agricultnral community, such as is found 
all over New England. If there is one man 
who believes in his ‘‘section,” and in popular 
government, it is the author; and with enthusi- 
asm, knowledge and local pride he does only 
simple justice to the worth of his neighbors and 
friends. It is an epitome of an_ intelligent 
democracy.—Boston, Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


In the Eclectic Magazine, for December, a 
fair proportion of the articles are concerning 
American matters and institutions, and we are 
ever ready to read ‘‘what they say of us.” 
“The American Centenary,” by Horace White, 
is an appreciative resumé of our political his- 
tory since 1776. The British Quarterly’s re- 
view of ‘‘Daniel Deronda” is a capital analysis 
of George Eliot’s mental and moral constitu- 
tion, and is to be commended to readers of her 
last novel. R. A. Proctor's two articles, ‘‘As- 
tronomy in America,” and the ‘‘Planet Saturn's 
Dark Ring,” do not need commending. A fine 
portrait of Gen. J. R. Hawley, and the editor's 
sketch, are capital.—New York, E. R. Pelton; 
Boston, A. Williams & Co. 

Edward Abbott, the son of Jacob Abbott, au- 
thor of the ‘“‘Rollo Books,” so pleasing to the 
children of a generation ago, is likely to win 
fame as perennial it he continues his series of 
‘‘Long-Look books” with the success in compo- 
sition that marks the Long-Look Jlouse, the 
firstofthenumber. This is asort of descriptive 
sketch of the construction of a residence, so 
written as to interest the young reader and im- 
part useful information. Nothing sensational 
or controversial is allowed, but the thinking 
powers are likely to be set in motion. It is ‘‘a 
happy thought” for young readers, say from six 
to twelve years of age. Miss Helen Maria 
Hands, the talented young silhouette artist, 
furnishes the very pretty illustrations.— Boston, 
Noyes, Snow & Co. 

A Homeric Dictionary, for use in Schools 
and Colleges, from the German of Dr. George 
Autenrieth, rector of the gymnasium at Zweib- 
riicken, translated, with additions and corrcc- 
tions, by Robert P. Keep, Ph. D., of Williston 
Seminary, Easthampton, Mass., comes from 
Harper & Brothers’ press. In the midst of the 
Homeric renaissance nothing could have been 
more timely than a lexicon of the Odyssey and 
the Iliad—simply because of its special adapta- 
tion to an edition of the poet which may be 
carried in one pocket, while the dictionary may 
be consigned to the other. If the begianer or 
the advanced scholar makes good use of his 








“Liddell and Scott” at home, a vocabulary of 
Homer (like one of the New Testament) will be 
a pleasant, and not an obtrusive, companion. 
Dr. Autenrieth has made a condensed, and yet 
comprehensive work, and the pictorial illustra- 
tions help to a conception and understanding of 


the customs of the Homeric age.—A. Williams 
& Co. 


A very handsome, and somewhat unique, holi- 
day volume, forthe season of 1876-7, is The Skel- 
eton tn Armor, by Henry W. Longfellow, which 
James R. Osgood & Co. have published. The 
letter-press is in old English type. The print- 
ing is on one side of the paper only, and a page 
is devoted to each stanza of the poem. An il- 
luminated title-page and border to each of the 
verses, no two being alike in design, are printed 
in brown. The table of contents, the introduc- 
tion, and a note at the end of the volume, are 
adorned with vignettes, several of which are 
novelties in that line. In addition to all this 
there are eightven full-page illustrations. The 
engraving is by Anthony, after drawings by Ip- 
sen, Abbey, and Miss Hallock—the large pre- 
ponderance by the latter, who has seemed to 
surpass herself in the beauty and strength ot 
the pictures. They are perfect illustrations, 
combining figure, landscape, marine and interior 
pieces, and show wonderful versatility of artis- 
tic gift. The possessor of this volume has a 
beautiful poem, a choice holiday souvenir, and 
the evidence of the capability of woman for the 
broadest avenue of preferment. 


Messrs. A. Williams & Co., Boston, print a 
new edition of The Political and Prose Writ- 
ings of Charles Sprague, with a fine steel-por- 
trait, and a biographical sketch by his son, Chas 
J. Sprague. Mr. Sprague was known in liter- 
ary circles as the ‘‘ban*er poet,” from his long 
connection with the Globe Bank of this city, 
and the fact that many of his most welcome 
effusions were written while discharging the re- 
sponsible trustsin that connection. It was about 
1821-2 that he first became celebrated by pro- 
logues for the opening of theaters. ‘The Shake- 
speare prize-ode,” Boston's Independance-day 
oration in 1825, Harvard’s Phi Beta Kappa 
poem, *‘Curiosity,” in 1829, and Boston’s centen- 
nial ode in 1830, were awong his celebrated and 
oft-quoted productions. It is in the Independ- 
ence-day oration thatthe delightful description ot 
the Indians was given. Asa poet, Mr. Sprague 
was sweet, sympathetic and elevating; as a 
prose-writer direct and forceful. He made 
friends as much by the refined urbanity of man- 
ners as by courteous business qualities or rare 
mental endowments. He was an elegant in- 
stance of the hospitable and public-spirited old 
Bostonian; and those of the past generation, if 
not of the present, should welcome this hand- 
some volume. 


The Popular Science Monthly, for December, 
has an important article, by Tyndall, on ‘‘Fer- 
mentation and its Bearings on the Phenomena 
of Disease,” showing that phases of certain dis- 
eases are due to living organisms from the 
dust, or impurities of the air, similar to the fer- 
mentation of yeast; ‘‘Mormonism from a Mor- 
mon Point of View,” by D. Wedderburn, who, 
though not himself a Mormon, but an unpreju- 
diced visitor seeking to know the truth, has, to 
say the least, treated the subject with seeming 
charity and candor; ‘‘What American Zodlo- 
gists have done for Evolution,” by Prof. E. S. 
Morse, showing geologic data for the evolution 
of the horse, and also man, from lower animals, 
with the conclusion that criminals should be im- 
prisoned, that they may not perpetuate their 
kind, just as the plague is quarantined that it 
may not increase; the second installment ot 
‘*Prof. Huxley's Lectures,” consisting of the 
negative and favorable evidence of evolution; 
an interesting chapter on ‘‘Canine Sagacity ;” a 
“Sketch of Prof. A. M. Mayer, with a lithograph 
portrait;” also shorter articles—‘‘The Protec- 
tion of Buildings from Lightning,” by Prof. J. 
C. Maxwell; ‘‘Mechanie Tools,” by Rev. A. 
Rigg; *‘Laws of Iealth,” by T. Bond; ‘‘Vari- 
ation in Moths,” by A. R. Grote; ‘‘Constancy of 
Motion,” by George Iles; and the usual amount 
of very entertaining miscellany, book notices 
and notes. —New York. 


The Journalof Speculative Philosophy (quar- 
terly), for July, is just at hand. Mr. Harris, 
the editor, writes an outline of ‘‘The History ot 
Philosophy,” the different schools, Oriental, 
Chinese, Indian, Persian, Egyptian and Greek ; 
also, Philosophy in Christian Theology, Dogma- 
tism, Scepticism and Criticism; and Moderu 
Philosophy in Germany, Italy, France, England 
and America; John Watson discusses ‘‘Hedon- 
ism (from a Greek word signifying the pursuit 
of pleasure) and Utilitarlanism”’—shall individ- 
ual pleasure, enjoyment, be relinquished for the 
sake of the general good, or, does individual 
pleasure increase the general good and thus 
justify its pursuit individually without regarJ to 
others? Theron Gray has a timely article on 
“Science in Government”—discussing the vari- 
ous forms, Anarchy—non-government, the ba- 
sic root; Monarchy — absvlute authority; Du- 
Archy—authority modified; and Tri-Archy, au- 
thority of the whole people, showing how one 
form grows out of another, the development of 
all the people required for the perfection of the 
popular government, and the hope of remedy 
for the evils of our time from true scientific 
principles. ‘*The Basis of Induction” is a 
translation from the French of J. Lachelier; 
and ‘Anthropology’ is a translation, by A. E. 
Kroeger, from the German of Kant—concern- 
ing the five senses. D. G. Brinton’s book, 
“The Religious Sentiment,” and Frothingham’s 
“Transcendentalism in New England” are re- 
viewed at some length.—St. Louis. 

The most sumptuous bookmaking, the finest 
product, doubtless, of holiday-editions, is The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, illustrated by 
Gustave Doré, which Harper & Brothers have | 
lately issued. The poem occupies the opening 
pages of the book, and lines are repeated under 
the illustrations. There are thirty-nine full- 
page engravings and three delightful vignettes 
from the same pencil. The engravers are Pi- 
san, Deschamps, Bellenger, and other famous 
Frenchmen whose work is familiar to lovers of 
art. The author of the poem, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, was a mystical and somewhat super- 
stitious being, and in this effort embodies the 
idea of a soul followed by an avenging spirit for 
crime or offense committed. Had he lived in 
our day he would have said Doré was contem- 
poraneous for the express purpose of illustrating 
his weird and melancholy thouglt—for Doré 
glories in such work, not from any delight in 
the mystical or supernatural, but because a vast 
field is open to him for capturing the imagina- 
tions of men, while it gives his ambition scope 
in a field seldom essayed but always securing 
attention. To depict the marvellous, the outre, 
the extravagant in nature, is a god-send to Doré. 
Here his tancy has unlimited play, and he star- 
tles and surprises by the general vividness of 
his pictures. His glimpses of the ocean-bed, of 
the thirsty souls on shipboard, of the lonesome 
mariner, of the desolate sea, and many others, 
are terribly realistic, while the light and fanci- 
ful are shown in the assembling of the wedding- 
guests, the falling of the rain, etc. It is evi- 
dent the artist has thrown himself unreservedly 
into fall sympathy with the poet. Everything is 
in keeping about the volume—which is a royal 
double octavo—the paper, typography, binding, 
etc., heing commensurate with the grandeur cf 
the artist and the genius of the poet. A more 
sumptuous book it is impossible to conceive.— 
Williams & Co. have it. 
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Social Problems.---I[, Money. 
| A DISCOURSE 
Preached in the Church of the Unity, on Sun- 
day, November 26, 1876, 
=—BY—< 
REV. bx. J. SAVAGE. 


| Reported by J. M. W. Yerrinton.] 

My subject this morning is Money—money in 
the broad sense, as covering not simply the me- 
dium of exchange, but proverty—the wealth of 
the world. 

For good or for evil, money always has been, 
is to-day, and, for aught we can see, always 
must be, one of the mightiest forces of the 
world. And so, although at first thought it 


might seem to be something that belongs purely 
to secular life, and my preaching on it to-day 
might seem dragging the counting-room into the 
pulpit, yet it is something that as a fact really 
does touch the central life of humanity, from 
lowest to highest. It concerns not simply what 
we call commerce; it is inextricably intermingled 
with the total life and thought and progress of 
humanity; not only with the body, not only with 
the material civilization about us, but with the 
brain, with the heart, with the spiritual and re- 
ligious life of the world. It is something that 
touches them all most intimately. So that I 
believe that there is nothing in its results more 
vitally religious, or more properly belonging to 
the pulpit for discussion, than this whole ques- 
tion of money, and its relation to the progress, 
the character and the development of man. 
And I shall begin in what may seem purely a 
matter of business, in answer to the question, 
What is money? What do we mean by it, when 
we say, ‘‘Money”? At first blush it might 
seem to be a very simple matter, not needing 
discussion, and yet, when we find the Congress 
of the United States discussing it through a 
course of years, and being able to come to no 
practical solution; when we find representa- 
tive newspapers and speakers touching on this 
as being vitally related to the classes into which 
society is divided, as being mixed up with the 
problem of labor, of work, the problem of so- 
cial life and social advancement, we find that, 
perhaps, in order to speak intelligently, and 
throw any light upon the discussion, we must of 
necessity begin right here, and understand what 
this thing is that we are talking about, and so 
vegin with a simple definition. My definition 
will not be merely a form of words, but I[ pro- 
pose to go back to the first beginnings of com- 
mercial life on the part of the world, and find 
out where money came from, and what part it 
was supposed to play in the social economy. 

Of course, there could be no transactiun, 
there could be no business relations@between 
men until somebody had something beyond the 
mere necessities of his physical life; that is, 
until he had something that he did not care to 
eat, that he did not care to wear, that he did not 
care to use, that he was willing to part with tu 
somebody else. Now, when we arrive at that 
stage of progress (for it is a stage of progress, 
it is something beyond the life of the mere ani- 
mal), if we wish to understand the nature of the 
first kind of trade that humanity must perforce 
enter into, we can get a simple illustration of it 
on the street-corner, any day we choose, by 
watching a group of school-boys at their play. 
One boy says to another, ‘I will swop my jack- 
knife with you for your top.” That is, he has 
something that he does not wish to keep; the 
other boy has something that he is willing to 
take in exchange for it, and so here is the first 
and simplest form of commercial transaction— 
barter. If we go back among the earliest civ- 
ilizations, or to the beginnings of civilization 
imong men, we find, of course, that somebody 
has accumulated something that he did not 
really need; something that he could neither 
eat, nor use, nor wear, and he is willing to part 
with it for something that is possessed by one of 
his fellows; and here is a simple matcer of ex- 
change. 

But now take another step. Suppose ono 
man has a boat, a bow and arrow, a spear, a 
tent, some simple utensil, or article of wearing 
apparel, that he is willing to sell to one of his 
tellows, but at the same time he is not in want 
of anything that the other man_ possesses. 
Chere is no room tor barter here; there is no 
possibility of exchange, because the other man, 
who desires what he possesses, has nothing in 
his turn that the first man is willing to take in 
exchange. What mustthey do? The next nat- 
ural step ie to discover something that has an 
intrinsic value in itself; something portable; 
something that the man can keep, that he is 
willing to take for his boat, or for his skin-blan- 
ket, or for his tent, or whatever it may be. They 
devise or discover something that they conceive 
to be valuable in itself, and the man says, “You 
have nothing that [ care to take except this 
thing, and [ will take that. I can lay it by and 
keep it until I want something, and then in my 
turn I can exchange it for something that will 
supply some want or some necessity of my life.” 
Let us for a moment see what the nature of 
this first medium of exchange must be. We 
know, as a historical fact, that almost every- 
thing has been used as a medium of exchange, 
first and last—cattle and grain, strings of beads, 
sheils (which the Indians call wampum), almost 
everything. But what is the first quality of this 
thing that must be used as a medium of ex- 
change? In the first place, it must have some 
intrinsic value of its own, as I have already 
said. But what do we mean by a thing having 
an intrinsic value of its own? We mean noth- 
ing more than this: itis son.ething that more 
than one person wants; something that the gen- 
eral community desires the possession of. 
may pile my house from cellar to attic with 
something that I set value upon, but if no one 
else wants it it is worthless to me as money, as 
property, as a medium of exchange; I can get 
nothing for it. 
money must be that it shall have an intrinsic 
value; that it shall be desirable by a large num- 
ber of people. 

But take another quality. Here is fruit, and 
ten thousand articles of consumption that have 
intrinsic value; that is, they are perpetually 
wanted by large numbers of people. But sup- 
pose I sell something, and have to take apples, 
or peaches, or fruit of some kind, in return; I 
must consume this at once, or preserve it in 
some way, or it will speedily become worthless 
to me. If I am to keep anything for a long 
time, and be able to convert it into something 
valuable at the end of that period, I must take 
something that dues not change its value very 
much, something as nearly stable as I can find. 
And then I must take something that is port- 
able; that I can carry from one place to an- 
other. I must have something that will be 
worth just as much next year as it is this year; 
and, if I wish to travel in foreign countries, I 
must have something that people desire there, 
so that I can convert it into articles of necessity 
and value. I remember that during the war F 
went to California; I had some money with me, 
and when I got there it was worth just half as 
much as it was when I left New York. There 
was all that difference in the estimate that was 
placed on the United States’ promises to pay. 
So that money must be something universally 
valuable, something that it is safe to keep, and 
it must be stable in value, almost universally 
worth about the game. 

Now, why is it that gold has come to be the 
standard of value in civilized society? For no 
other reason in the world than this, that it pos- 
sesses all these qualities. I+is easily portable; 
it is universally desired; it is substantially sta- 
blein value; itdoes not change much from year 
to year; it «an be carried all over the world, and 
is worth as much in one nation, substantially, 
as itis in another. This, and this alone, I take 
it, is the reason. Now, what is the difference 
betwen gold and bank-bills, checks, notes of 
hand, or promises to pay? Simply that gold 
has this intrinsic value, and that the notes, bills, 
or promises to pay are simply based on credit. 
A man will take my note so long as hé believes 
in my integrity and my ability sometime to pay 
him value forit. The value is in his trust in me 
and nowhere else. This, then, is the reason 
why gold has come to be the standard of value 
throughout the civilized world. 

I must not, and I need not, dwell any longer 
uponthis. I wish now to come to a more impor- 
tant question, and that is, What is the relation 
which money sustains to civilization? It eus- 
tains the most vital relation that it is possible for 
jus to conceive. Money is the very basis, the 
root, of civilization. If it is, in its wrong use, as 
St. Paul says, or if it may become, the root of all 
evil, it is also certainly the root of all gocd. 
Think of it foramoment! If the whole body of 
humanity was only able to earn enough to live 
on, that is, to supply the wants of the body mere- 
ly, civilization, as we find it to-day, would be an 
utterly impossible thing. Take awalk through 
this city of Boston to-day—and the same princi- 
ple applies to any other place of human habita- 
ton on earth—the streets, the system of drainage 
which makes our city healthy, the houses we 
ve in, the pavem>nts we walk on, the school- 
houses and art-galleries and benevolent instita- 
tions—everything from the bottom of society to 
the top that represents anything more than a 
purely animal life, has 
manity for the simple 








The very first quality, then, of , 
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cumulated more than their present need, or more 
than their lower need; that they have saved 
money, created capital, and capital it is which 
is at the bottom of it all. Take the intellectual 
life of the world Until they can be released 
from this labor to supply their purely physical 
necessities, men have not tite to remember that 
they have brains, much less to culture them into 
the highest forms of literature and art and sci- 
ence that are the glory at the present time of 
the world. : g 

But there are two ways by which society can 
accomplish this work of civilization, in the use 
of the money that it has accumulated. One is 
the communistic way; the way that many re- 
formers, so-called, are at the present day strong- 
ly urging on the attention of thoughtful people. | 
I get letters in response to my sermons from all! 





over the country, suggesting this idea that Tam) 
speaking of just now. The idea seems to be | 
that all men shall work a certain number of 
hours a day, and then, by the accumulated cap- 
ital that they have earned, they shall set them- 
selves free from this necessity of manual labor, 
and all of them together shall engage in intel- 
lectual work, and thus build up the intellectual 
life of the world, and make it absolutely uni- 
versal. But, if vou will think of it a moment, 
you will see that it is utterly impossible, for not 
all men are fitted by nature or capacity to do 
the highest and grandest intellectual work of the 
world. Only one in a century, perhaps, is ca- 
pable of being a master and teaching and lead- 
ing humanity along the highest walks of thought 
and of intellectual achievement. Now, as { 
said two weeks ago, it would be the poorest of 
all economy to keep this one-in-a-century man 
engaged in the lower kinds of work, particularly 
when we remember that he is doing this thing 
for society as a whole. It does not make any 
difference whether society makes these discov- 
eries in the mass, or whether it does it through 
an agent whom it delegates to do this work for 
jt. Suppose I am in trade here, I send a man 
to Chicago and Cincinnati to execute some mis- 
sion for me, and he brings me back the result, 
Meantime I pay his expenses and pay him for 
this work in which he is engaged for me. Now 
in the truest and deepest sense the poets, the 


lit through an agent. 


may arise from the gigantic power of one man, 
in reaching out over a wide range of territory 
and bringing all the powers and forces of that 
tertitory under his own individual control; and 
yet [ question whether the traffic between the 
East and the West, represented by the great 
railroad trunk-lines that bind the country to- 
gether—I question very seriously whether this 
work for the benefit of society could be any 
better achieved, practically, taking humanity 
just as it is, than it has been achieved by those 
great railroad kings. What does it mean that 
a man is arailroad king? It means simply that 
he has gigantic at:d overshadowing abilities and 
power in this direction. Suppose a man should 
come forward and undertake to do this work for 
society by a grand corporation. The corpora- 
tion, as a whole, could not do it; they must do 
And, if they can find an 
agent that is capable, an agent that is intelli 

gent, an agent that is strong, an agent that is 
able to grasp the mighty and wide-spread inter- 
ests in his own hand and carry them success- 
fully through, they simply discover another Van- 
derbilt. Vanderbilt himself is simply an agent 
to do this work for society. If it was not for 
the interest of society, as a whole, in the long 
run, that he should do this work and service for 
them, somebody else would spring up and take 
rit out of his hands. This, I say, not defending 
him personally, not defending all his schemes ; 
but I say it in spite of all the evil, oppression 
and wrong that he may incidentally have com- 
mitted in carrying out his work. 

Society, then, has found it tw be for its advan- 
tage that you should hold your property, that I 
should hold mine, if I have any, that each of us 
should carry on our own business with perfect 
treedom among ourselves; and it has trusted to 
individual shrewdness, individual power, indi- 
vidual self-interest, individual competition, for 
its welfare and progress. And it is through the 
development of individualism that society has 
progressed; for the very meaning of progress 
on the part of man is a development from the 
time when mankind was simply a mass on a 
dead level of barbarism up io the time when 
men have divided themselves into ten thousand 
individualities, when the labor, the thought and 
the occupations of men are specialized, and each 





painters, the artists, the students, the writers, 
the thinkers, the speculators, the 
of the world have been the agents delegated on 
the part of society to travel all over the world, 
to dig down into the deeps of things, to climb 


into the heights, to penetrate the depths of space, | 


and reveal the mysteries of the universe, and 
when they have wrought out this grand work 
for us they bring it and lay it at the feet of so- 
ciety. And if you will tiink of it a moment, 


only in this way, only as men capable of it are | 


released from the necessity of working to sup- 
ply their physical wants, is it possible that this 
grand work should be ac omplished. Take 
Phidias as an illustration of what I mean. He 


dreams out his dream of beauty, and at last, 


makes it a visible fact in the almost living, 
breathing stone. He brings his work, the re- 
sult of fis artistic genius, and lays it at the feet 
of society, and it becomes the food on which the 
westhetic taste and culture of the world feeds 


philosophers | 


man is working in his own direction and accord- 
| ing to his own bent. : 

| Then here is another grand objection to so- 
| ciety taking this matter into its own hands. 
| Society is but an aggregation of individuals. 
Whether society is good or bad, intelligent or 
unintelligent, corrupt or pure, depends upon 
the quality of the individuals of which it is 
composed. The development of the individual 
| depends upon this one fact—that he shall not 





| 


| be a pauper, and that he shall be himself; stand 
ion his own feet, do his own work, think out his 
/own plans, fight bravely the battle of lite for 
| himself, and achieve such a victory as he can. 
It is only thus, as men standing by themselves, 
working for themselves, that they can possibly 
| be developed into the highest form of human 
| life and human society. I would oppose, there. 

fore, such demands as are made in the city of 
, Boston and the city of New York, almost every 
; winter, on the part of laboring men, that the 


ey ights itse all generations 
itoelf and delights iteelf through all gene | eity shall take them as dependents, find them 


as long as time shall endure. 
Now, ir is not possible that the 

be accomplished in any other way. 

might get together in convention for ye 


year, and society a8 such would not be able to 


produce these high, grand works of art. So so- 


ciety sends Dr. Kane to the North Pole; 


sent Livingstone into Central Atrica; it sent; 


se works should | Something to do, or give them bread and butter 


Societ ; ‘ 4 ’ 
ar ah the interest of tbe rich, but I would fight it my 


|—l wouid oppose, I say, such demands, not in 


| lite long in the interest of the workmen them- 
| selves; for the very moment that they assume 


it | and maintain a relation like this to society, that 


| moment they become paupers and slaves. It 
the general government should undertake the 


é iscover the new world; it sent, ; t C 
maaeives: 2008 ‘ «| work of taking care of all of us it would be 


Magellan to circumnavigate the world and prov 
to us it is round; it sent Newton into his study, 


and bade him study year in and vear out the | 
mechanism of the heavens, until he discovered 


theeecret of planetary motion, the law of grav- 
stati aa so it takes the students and artists 


and sets them about their tasks, and when they 


have aecoiitptished them they bring the results 
and lay \them at our fect, and they become the 
possession of society forever. As to the prac- 
tica) utility of this, take just one illustration as 


an evidence of the fact that these men are really 


doing agrand work for socicty that society itself 
could not dv; There was a famous chemist, a 
famous student of the microscope, living in| 


Paris a few years ago, by the name of Pasteur. 
If society had spent its leisure hours for years 


in such investigations it could not possibly have 
followed out the trains of thought he suggested, 


apparently: doing very little, a quiet, secluded 
etudent. 
Southern France and [Italy were attacked by a 


disease which threatened to destroy one of the 


most important branches of industry in South- 
ern Europe. 


was destroying their industry and their life. 


But Pasteur had given years and years, his 
whole life, in fact, to the study of this one thing, 


and in a little while after investigating the mat 


ter with his microscope and devoting the results 
of his lite-long thought to the mystery, he placed 
his finger on the center of the difficulty, and 
then with one sweep of his hand he wiped the 
And as an 
undoubted authority has said in regard to it, he 


scourge from the face of the earth. 


saved to France and Italy, in a year’s time, as 
much as the whole indemnity which France was 


obliged to pay to Germany after the recent 
Was he over-honored or 


great Eurupean war. 
over-paid by the honor and fame or the money 


that came to him through reaching such a grand | 
Ten thousand 


achievement for society as this? 
men, unless they had his brain, his power of 


perception, his persistence, his genius for doing 


he work, could not have accomplished for soci- 
@ y what this one man achieved. 

Civilization, then, intellectual, moral, spirit- 
ual, all comes because somebody makes money, 
somebody saves money, and then this money is 
used to release thuse who show capacity and 
power in special directions, while they follow 
vut those lines of thought, and they have given 
us as the result all that man has done, all he has 
achieved, all he has learned, all he has thought, 
and all he hopes for inthe future. You go back 


and tind the root of it, and it is simply this, | 


what men call ‘filthy lucre.” It is simply 
money. Without it none of these things could 
possibly have been accomplished. 

But to whom —and this is one of the most im- 
portant and practical points of all—to whom 
does money belong? Whose lis it? Does it be- 
long to society or does it belong to the individ- 
ual who accumulates it? I agree here in my 
thought entirely with the communist. That is, 
I believe that money, the wealth of the world, 
belongs of right to society and not simply to the 
individual. Rosseau and his school of reform- 
ers made us familiar with the idea that the world 


was once simply a great concourse of individu- | 8¥™pathetic, well-wishing being toward his fel- | 


als, and that they came together by a sort of 
social compact; entered into an arrangement 
by which they created society, giving up to eo- 
ciety a certain part of their nits and hberties 
and their individuality tor the general good. 
This, I think, so faras I aw acquainted with or- 
“dinary thought, is the conception that prevails 
in society to-day. Bat I believe that historical 
study proves to us that precisely the reverse of 
this was the fact. The first form of humanity 
was that of seciety. Individuality, individual 
freedom, individual rights. these are the result 
of age, of growth, of development; so that, as 


a fact, society has conceded certain things to! 


the individual, instead of the individual conced- 
ing certain things to society. And, if you will 
think of it for a moment, you will see how so- 
ciety, standing behind the individual and ali the 
liberty that it gives to him, reserves to itself, 
finally, all those rights and privileges that it has 
conceded. What are your taxes? Simply the 
contributions that society exacts from the indi- 


vidual for the general goud; to build the mate-/| 


rial civilization of the cily; to support. its 
achools, its benevolent institutions, to carry on 
the government. And then, in great exigencies, 
society, the power behind the individual, de- 
mands more than this. In case of war, tor ex- 
ample, society comes to the individual, and, if 
necessary for the prosecution of the war in its 
own defense, it takes, not only one doilar, but 
a thousand dollars, ten thousand, a hundred 
thousand or a million; it takes all if need be; 
and, more than that, it takes the individual and 


But by-and-bye the silk-worms of 


The looms of Italy were still, and 
no one knew how to drive away the scourge that | 


| obliged, like the overseer on a Southern plan 
tation before the war, to put us to some task by 
which we could earn the funds out of which we 
were to receive our foud and clothes, and thus 
would make ua slaves, paupers. It needs, then, 
that this individuality should be developed, and 
the truest, grandest development ot society 
comes out ot this. 

I have one point more that I wish to speak 
of. How has the individual a right to use this 
which is conceded to him on the part of society ? 
Ile has no right to use it selfishly. He has re- 
ceived it freely. Only a small part of it be- 
longs to him in any peculiar way as having 
been gained by himself. Ile owes it, then, to 





the general welfare and the general progress of 


mankind. And here I touch on a principle 
that, in one form or another, I have had occa- 
siun to present to you once or twice hefore, and 
yet I cannot present it too often. 


his own welfare and his use of it for the general 
good. The two perfectly coincide when they 
are perfectly understood. He who is using his 


}and highest self-interest is using it in the way 
of the broadest and grandest benevolence to- 
ward his fellow-men. 
right. 


anc colleges and books of the world. You 
yourself and on behalf of vour children, who 
are dependent on you. But how can you be- 
come truly and highly and broadly intellectual 
and cultured? You cannot do it in any selfish 
way. If anything in this world is to grow, to 
be developed, it must be by use; and he who 
trains and uses his brain to its highest and its 
best in all directions must do it in the intel- 
;| lectual service of his felluow-men. Take a man 
like Agassiz, who said he had ‘‘no time to make 
money.” lie stood in his place because the 


him to stand upon; and then, gleaning all over 
the world, he freely distributed the wealth of 
his intellectuai culture to mankind, receiving 
quite as much of strength and culture in the 
act of giving as he did in the act of acquiring. 
You cannot call that man a learned man who 
siinply becomes a book-worm, or simply sits in 
the quiet seclusion ot his study and drinks in per- 
petually all that he can find of the world’s knowl 
edge. A man is not sure that he knows anything 
until he can tell it; until he can putit into form, 
into language, put it into some kind of expres- 
sion. When he does this he is doing the high- 
est and grandest intellectual service of which 
he is capable to mankind. And so, take it in 
the higher department, that man who is truly 
and completely developed must be linked in 
closest bonds of sympathy and of good-will 
with his fellow-men. He must be developed as 
a being of love, as a being who has a heart, not 
| simply run to brain, or developed downward in 
the animal. He must be developed into the 
| rounded completeness uf a noble, generous, 





} lows; and he must use his money, and the 
| property that he has been able to accumulate, 
}or which he can command, in furtherance ot 
| this grand result of self-development. How is 
that to be done? He can do it only as in all 
generous ways he helps on the welfare of man- 
; kind; as he builds schools, as he builds col- 
| leges, as he endows universities, as he helps on 
| benevolent institutions, and does his part in the 
| great work of the world, in helping and lifting 
jup mankind. He developes himself just as fast 
}and just as far as he serves society, and not one 
| step tarther can he go. 
And then, in regard to the spiritual, and moral, 
| and religious life of mankind, precisely the same 
| principle comesin. There is no difference. He 
| Who uses his money to build himself up morally 
j and spiritually, uses it as a scaffold, uses itas 
| an observatory, up which he may climb until he 
reaches the summit, where he may stand and 
| look away towards the infinite source of God's 
universal truth. The man who uses his money 
in this way uses it also to help, to guide, to de- 
velop, to stimulate the relizious lite and calture 
ot his tellow-men. You have no right, then, I 
say, to use your money for purely selfish ends; 
you have no right to use it for selfish purposes ; 
but it is your first duty to use it to build your 
self up completely and perfectly in all depart- 
ments of your being; and, so using it, you are 
at the same time building up and developing 
society in every direction, 
This, then, is the true use of money. Money 
is simply a dead thing in itself; simply an unin- | 








compels him to lay down his life, sacriticing him 
utterly to the social, the general good. 

And then, if you will think of it a moment, | 
in the matter of your earnings, the money that | 
you, as individuals, possess, you do implicitly 
concede this fact. There is no man in the world | 
that really owns indivi tually, to himself, every- | 
thing that he possesses. There is no man, I 
say, unless it be a naked, wild barbarian in the | 
woods, the totality of whose property is the | 
roots that he digs out of the soil with his naked. 


fingers, who can say that he owns all that he! > 


possesses. Even a hunter, as he shoots his 

game, haa somebody b sides himself to thank 

for it. Who invented powder and perenssion- 

caps? Who brought iron into use? Who in- 

vented the way gf turning iron into steel? Who, 
invented the gun and then the rifle? Who gave 
him his skill and his developwent? Who made 
it possible for him to hunt and chase down and 
capture his game? He owes almost everything 
that he has, and everything that he does, in this 
matter, to society. But society (and here is | 
where I differ decidediy and directly with the | 
communist) has found it to be for its advan- | 
tage, in the course of human history, to con- | 
cede ite rights to the individual. It does this, | 
mot because the individual has the right to de- 

mand them; « does it because experience has 

proved that it ie forthe good of society; that | 
is, the interest of society as a whole is best sub- | 
served, the work of society is best carried on, | 
by individual ownerehip, by individual compe- | 
tition, by individual achievement. Take the 
matter of feeding and clothing this city of Bos- | 
ton: who believes that (he city itself could do} 
it better than it is done by the competition of in- | 
dividual laborers and merchants? Take an ex- 
treme illustration: Vanderbilt, perhaps, stands 
to-day, among those who oppose property and 
capital, and wish to overthrow the present order | 
of society, as a fearful example of whas evils 


; that its feet were of gold. | 
; gold; it must be built on gold; it must grow out | 


telligent, unloving force. Itis a power with no | 


; more heart in it than gravitation; and the man 


who simply seeks it for itself alone becomes 

alike heartless, hard, simply turning himself into 

a machine for coining dollars. But the man 

who takes it as you take the steam in the boiler 

of an engine, simply as a force that can be util- 

ized to carry on the world’s work, to help on | 
toward the realization of the world’s hope—he 

who uses it thus uses it for himself and uses it 
for his fellow-men. 

Civilization, then, I would picture to your im- 
igination as the Teverse of the great image that | 
King Nebuchadnezzar saw in his vision, and | 
which Danie! was called upon to interpret for | 
him. The head of this image, you will remem- | 
ber, was of gold; its arms and shoulders oft | 
brass, its body and its thighs of iron, its legs | 
and its feet part of iron and part of clay. If I! 
were to putinto concrete form the ideal image of | 
ewilization, in all its perfection, I should say | 
It must stand on | 





The! 


of gold, the accumulated wealth of society. 

feet of this image, then, will be of gold; bat | 
instead of the material growing poorer and | 
poorer a8 you go up, you come to the grand pul- | 
sations of the living heart of this image, and, | 
then, to the clear-thoughted brain, that looks | 
out over the universe everywhere fur truth, 
and then it stands with its eyes lighted with | 
spiritual fire and spiritual aspiration, looking | 


| ever onward and upward toward the God who is | 


the source of civilization, who is its ideal and end. | 





A cabinet which inciudes Hamilton Fish, Lot | 
M. Morrill and Atturney-General Tatt, is likely | 
to know tully as aueh as the general public of 
ibe matter in which the responsibity of decision 
rests upon them. In great crises, the general 
government, even under President Grant, has 
not been found wanting.— Transcript. 


There is no 
conflict between the individual use of money for 


money according to the dictates of the truest 


Let us see whether I be 
You have a right to use your money for 
the development and culture of yourself as an 
intellectual being. You have aright to achieve 
all the knowledge you can gain in all the schools 


have aright, and it is your duty to do this tor 


riches of somebody had iade a foundation for 


face you see your smile; to lavish appropria- 
tions of money, method, long-breathed skill and 
costly life-times of the noblest and most heroic 
souls upon creatures who make the home a place 
of melancholy and mortific «tion, who were born 
to do the state ill service and who die to relieve 
us of despair—eurely there is something divine 
in this, some instinct that a spiritual quality is 


The Chestnut-Street Club. 
_o— 
N ON “THE SURVIVAL OF THE 
REV. JOUN Wares on-tuEs 


At the regular session of this club, at Mrs. 

Sargent’s parlors, on Chestnut street, on Mon- 

day forenoon last, Mr. Weiss was the essayist, 

and he spoke, in effect, as follows :— 

Ever since that doctrine of the survival of 

the fittest has taken its firm hold of the modern 

mind, so that the probability is strong that some 

form of it will eventually prove suitable to 

the facts, I have been waiting to hear some one 

apply it one step farther; that step, namely, 

which the idea of personal continuance takes 

from this world to another. Is the efficiency of 
natural selection strictly limited to this sphere, 

stopped and summeéd up in the physical man, 

or does it continue to operate by the death of 
the unfit and the survival of the fit to establish 

another type of being—a fresh race higher in 

the scale, just as here we see the feeble, stunted 

and detormed, the misbegotten of the lower 
creatures drop out in order that the luckier ones 

may thrive ani become the slow progenitors of 
the next in order? The question presses us 

more closely when we reflect that no line can 
be drawn to separate the races which were used 
up in the effort to attain to mankind from the 

mankind which has been attained. It does not 
seem to me irrational to suppose that a million 

or two years’ worth of imperfectly developed 
peings, stragyling all along from the ape to man, 
lived through their brief butterfly summer, and 
are known of no more jin any part of the uni- 
verse. As well concede continuance of life to 
the anthropoid ape as to a creature which might 
have been only a shade or two improved in the 
making—better set up, steadier on the legs; and 
if you begin conceding in that direction there 
is nothing in the way to prevent you letting ali 
the lower creatures into another sphere of life, 
and ali the better creatures whose impulses were 
consumed in the slow evolution of man. Even 
when the first physical pattern of a man was 
fairly cut out, that first aboriginal specimen ot 
which we know nothing, and which nowhere 
survives, it would have severely taxed the po- 
liteness of Deity to let it live after it had prop- 
erly and conveniently died. And many subse- 
quent races must have been entirely incapable of 
extorting this concession because incapable of 
growing up to it. Who is capable of it? When 
and where did the capability begin? In view ot 
the doctrine of evolution there are grave ques- 
tions, and they make our instinct shudder. The 
death of the lower finite beings is no reproach 
to the Creator. ‘heir tiniteness robs death ot 
all its terrors. Nor was it an evidence of want 
of benignity when thousands of generatiuns ot 
our manlike ancestors breathed out all the lite 
they had with the last sigh. But when did per 
ishing stop and surviving begin? In what year 
of the world was a society of creatures collected 
in whom the premonition of harmony began to 
breed the heart-ache and put a new salt into the 
tear? 


earth, tn it, really, both feet branching down 
into roots to arrest all motion save that which 


soulless head swings to-and-fro. Whendid our 
feet begin to disengage themselves—are they 


atrocious to be invented by a creature in the 
form of a man, and no ingenuity too great to 
lavish upon its commission. So many people 
cultivate bestiality with such whole-bodied en 
ergy that, if they could be turned into their ap- 


veasts. Yet here they are wearing clothes of a 
pattern made by our own tailor, claiming to 
have paid a poll tax, voting early and often, 
putting the breath of life into brothels and hells, 
and sponging up with their bodies all the hide- 
ous liquors they can hold. Then, in some great 
peril of the Commonwealth, they are all ready, 
thoroughly primed and educated, reduced by 
the law of degradation to the level of some dev- 


of an extinct ferocity are relighted. While we 
are applauding the scientific opinion which 
turns upon the survival of the fittest our then 
han l-clapping is liable to be interrupted and 


in announcing their presence, and that they 


soul in their bodies. 


substance can fertilize the soil; 


them in. 


forever? i 
the ineffaceable birth-mark of their slavery ; 


that they are useless, nay, noxious, while they 
live, therefore it would be the depth of mean- 
ness to punish them after they are dead, if any- 
thing punishable is left. Shall they not drop 
out from the survival of the fittest? 

‘There are some people so unheppily born and 
bred that to them the doctrine of annihilation 
would be no more restraining than the threat of 
hell, for their ethical disability gnaws the roots 
of personality. To us, perhaps, no thought 
could be so dreadful, no surmise so harrowing, 
-| as that we might slip into nonentity. We im- 
petuously repel the haunting doubt, we shut the 
eyes and cower before the goblin in abject dread 
till it is gone. 

I must confess, to do something, to be some- 
thing which selects us from the budy, turns the 
brain into a filter to deposit a person within, 
prevent annihilation, and make it ¢mpossible for 
nature to drop us out, make it worth God's while 
to save us up, is a powerful motive, and it pre- 
vails in the lives of many men who would not 
be willing to talk about it. I confess to an all- 
pervading instinct of personal continuance, 
coupled with a latent, haunting feeling that 
there is a point somewhere in human existence, 
as there has been in the past, where amiability 
controls the fate of men. Where is that point? 
You recoil from every effort to draw the linc; 
you shrink from the insufferable egotism; your 
own vicious taint threatens you with disinheri- 
tance in this survival of the fittest. 

It there could be any ground for believing 
that a soul pr éxisted in some condition of 
spirit previous to the birth which connected it 
with a body, there would be some ground tor ex- 
pecting that it would exist subsequently to the 
body, and a great deal of surmising upon this 
point would be made superfluous. But the doc- 
trine of the preéxistence of the spiritual monad, 
of separate, individual suul-substances that are 
to be detailed to human bodies, is made incredi- 
ble by the facts of heredity.. Family character 
is transmitted; a soul could never break into 
the line from without; spiritual generation hes 
strictly within the line of birth. 

Perhaps you will be disposed to ask: Ifa soul 
is originated in time, why may it not come to an 
end in time, like all the other temporary things 
which take their first start here upon the earth ? 
And this idea prevails with some so strongly 
that they suppose an ocean of soul germs ‘to 
have existed trom the beginning, out of which 
our spiritual lite is sired; for it seems to them 
impossible that perishable bodies should origi- 

nate immortal creatures. And there is no doubt 
that bodies lived and perished for a million years 

without blossoming into that amaranth. But 

you cannot account for the fact that human mar- 

riages have at length evolved this mighty in- 

stinct for continuance, have built up this brain 

that blushes through and through with hope, 

uniess you concede that bodies have been its 

instruments. Moreover, a brain that could 

never originate the instinct could never origi- 

nate the doubts which assail the instinct. Both 

testify that perishable bodies have propagated 

an imperishable feeling. It is plain that some 











| intelligence has been conspiring with the evo- 


lution of animal structure to produce something 
tvat considers itself distinct from structure. 
No propagation that is merely physical could 
be competent to perform that feat. 

When I hear a man deny his personal continu- 
ance I am treshly convinced of my own. The 
pronoun J invented immortality. But you tell 
me how many people there are in the human 
form who can say / but very imperfectly, and a 
zood many not at all—the feeble, foolish, whose 
brains seem caten by bad humors as by acids; 
the various grades of mental deficiency that 
descend into the night of the idiot. Is there a 
personal / within these unfortunates? What 
can Deity find for such as these todu? Why 
prolong them intoa hereafter? Is there enough 
in them to save them with? 

But why is it, I ask you, that mankind has at 
length determined to make all those who have 
been unfortunate.y born the objects of a special 
care? When vou say, Why save such specimens 
for a hereafter? I retort, Why, then, take the 
trouble of saving them tor the present? Why 
exhaust the capacity of science to sap the obsti- 
nate restrictions, reach the interior and put the | 
personal pronoun there? To loose the tongue- 
tether of the mute; to teach the finger-tips to 
assume the privileges of the eye and ear; to 
put the idiot into training tor speech, manners 
and decency, to grope clear through his twilight 
till you touch the nerve of self-respect; to 
break open the maniac’s cage and storm his 
mind with systematic gentleness, till in his own 











Even now there are men standing on the 
is made by the vague voices of nature as the 


all even now disengaged? No crime seems too 


propriate animals, we should pity all the other 


ilish moment on which, as on a hearth, the fires 


broken up by the noise which the unfittest make 


survive, too, by the side of the daintiest of our 
fittest, and ready to chop them up without 
ceremony to make cheap kindling-wood to 
cook something that may keep their want of 
Can Deity do anything 
with these obsolete brutalities? Their bodies 
may be utilized for compost, since the vilest 
but, as the 
body rots, is anything disengaged but sulphu- 
retted hydrogen? And when you wonder how 
the Deity can be justified in admitting such 
misbirths into his creation it occurs to you that 
they are not tolerated at all, and that Death, 
the sexton, is waiting with his spade to shovel 


What economy can there be in saving them 
up, what object in saving only to punish them 
Many of them inherit from ancestors 


they had no voice in the facts which determined | = 


political emergency upon us. 
is declared by the President of the Senate to 
have a majority of the electoral votes be inau- 
gurated in peace. 
juice anew in the stability of republican institu- 
tions; if it is Hayes, we shall rejoice for the 
same cause, and for the addi.iona! reason that 
we are likely to have a clean, honest, self-re- 
specting and firm-minded man in the presiden- 
tial chair. We know that Gov. Hayes will not 


lurking everywhere in matter, some heaven-born 
suspicion that the lump of an idiot may be the 
matrix of agem. And how do you account for 
this development by men of a fostering Provi- 
dence which rallies to the help of deity and re- 
pairs defects in nature; how account for this 
human admiration and ‘sympathy which put 
laurels on the brows that ache with thought tor 
those who dannot think, but who at least can 
love? 

Now notice that if such congenital defects of 
structure can be so modified by human arts that 
a person begins to emerge from the very abyss 
of annihilation, why cannot the worst defects of 
vice also escape that doom, and even be the rea- 
son why they escape, be a motive to keep them 
in continuance for treatment, Just as we save the 
unfortunates from Spartan ruthlessness and bur- 
den ourselves with their salvation? Has man 
become more merciful and long-suffering than 
God? Then is it mercitul in you to suppose 
that God is deprived of his chance to imicate 
your action and do something for his depraved 
and stunted souls? 

Paul, after describing the millennial resurrec- 
tion, says: ‘*Then cometh the end, when Christ 
hath put all enemies under his feet, destroyed 
death, subdued all things.” That would be the 
end indeed. Such a hope is derived from the 
most limited and partial notion that it would be 
a good thing to have evil absolutely wiped out 
of the universe. It would not be so bad as to 
have evil absolutely triumphant. All such spec- 
ulations belong to invalids, to people who need 
iron in their blood, who cannot digest anything 
tougher than a perfect saint. If we could live 
long enough to fiad and interview a soul who 
should correspond to our finite idea of saint- 
ship, we should discover fortunately that he was 
a most imperfect soul. Is God such a saint? 
Look at the world, stare all the facts in the face, 
all of them which God has been too proud, too 
gloriously alive, to explain away, and answer, 
{s God preparing to ent. rtain a mulutude of so 
called saints in a perpetual confectionery-shop? 
How we should sicken on sweets! If we could 
have a free run through all the jars of bonbons, 
unlimited permission to gorge ourselves on 
blisses, we shou!d soon convert bis robust and 
daring heaven into a hospital; planets would 
limp on crutches, the morning-hymn of the sun 
would die away in a sick wail. 


possible. 


soul could out-travel. 


the moral law and the starry heavens.” 


considerations growing therefrom, took place 
Warren, President of Boston University, the 
ney, Mr. F. E. Abbot, and others. 

an earnest wish that it were possible to establis! 


that the methods admissible in szientific investi 


in this direction. 
origin, rise, fall and apparent extinction of races 
and to the increase of intellectual power fron 


tion as well as commencement of intellectua 
eXistence. 
Mrs. Cheney, in touching upon some doubts 


approval upon those portions of the essay whicl 
set forth the preciousness of the human sou 


conditions. 


a scientific point of view, aside from considera 
tions of revealed religion, thought it was, in the 
present state of science, a question of probabil 
ities. The strongest scientific argument in fa 


by the analogous principle, now so well estab 
lished, of the conservation of matter and force 


in favor of the past as well as of future exist 
ence. The probabilities seem to favor the doc 
trine of transmigration, and this doctrine is act 


race at the pres@t time. 
that in the future the inductive processes of sci 
ence might be applied to this inquiry, and tha 


recognized and supremely important science. 


Goethe said that the thought of endless life 
was sometimes oppressive to him, because there 
must bea period when further progress was im- 
But he was reassured on this point 
when he looked up to the stars... The poet felt 
that in revealing such depths of space to him 
they hinted at intellectual distances which no 
In the same spirit Kant 
said, **T'wo things fill me with perpetual awe— 


The large company present was deeply inter- 
ested in the brilliant and forceful presentation 
of Mr. Weiss’s views, and at its close a general 
discussion of the merits of his thought, and of 
between Profs. Hyatt and Morse, Rev. Dr. 
venerable Lydia Maria Cnild, Mrs. E. D. Che- 

Professors Morse and Hyatt, while expressing 
by proof the immortality of the soul, declared 
gations gave no answer whatever to this ques- 
tion, and expressed no hope that scientific re- 


search would ever arrive at any certain results 
Allusion was made to the 


childhood, and the corresponding decrease on 
the approach of old age, as indicating termina- 


apparently intimated by the essayist, as to 
whether a large portion of the human race was 
really worthy of preservation, dwelt with strong 


even in nearly idiotic or extremely contracted 


President Warren, locking at the subject from 


vor of the immortality of the soul is afforded 


But this argument would apply with equal force 


ually hell by a large majority of the human 
He expressed a hope 


it might eventually take its proper rank as a 


willingly receive a single vote that is tainted; | 
we are confident as we are of our existence. 
that Alphonso Taft, the Attorney-General, will | 
advise Gov. Hayes to appear for inauguration 
only with a clean record behind him; the coun- 
try knows that a great soldier like Grant will 


here-and-there for the poor satisfaction of being 
succeeded by another Republican President. 
Either of these men can be relied upon in the 
emergency, and they will see that the right pre- 


sacrifice himself for the peace and harmony of 


cess or disaster. He cannot give away its cause, 
even if he had the disposition. Four millions 
of voters are behind him to demand that their 
voice shall be heard in the policy of the country. 
They want no tainted verdict; they ask no foul 
play; they indulge in no threats; but if, under 
the forms of the law, constitutionally and right- 
fully, he is elected President though only by one 
vote, they want his acceptance of the high po- 
sition as though he had a hundred to spare. 








The Centennial Thanksgiving-day. 

A clear and generally bright day was vouch- 
safed to us for this hallowed anniversary; and, 
as usual, the entire community seemed to take 
an interest in ite proper observance. Founded 
by the Pilgrim fathers, it has gradually extended 
in interest and observance until. now, after, fif- 
teen years of uniform practice, the President of 
the United States fixes the day for the annual 
celebration, and the several Governors conform 
their appointments to his. It is true that in 
some of the Southern States little note is taken 
of the day; but this is from force of local cus- 
toms, possibly, where Christmas is the great 
holiday, or from prejudice, in part, where noth- 
ing of New England is welcomed or respected. 
This last motive is hardly surprising to the 
thoughtful and philosophic Northerner. He 
recognizes that two distinct civilizations were 
planted on this continent, and, despite our long 
brotherhood in the nation, and notwithstanding 
the new social order brought by the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, we have scarcely yet made 
any inroad upon the habits and customs of the 
people controlling the Southern half of our ter- 
ritory. It is for time, alone, to make us one in 
sentiment and practice, if ever. 

. Thanksgiving is an institution older than the 
republic, having been first established in the cu- 
lonial days. In its origin it was an expression 
not only of the religious faith and spirit of the 
fathers, but also of their regard for family and 
~| social ties. From the beginning it was not only 
an occasion tor public thanksgiving and wor- 
ship, but even more emphatically for a social 
relinion of the sundered members of families 
>| under the paternal roof. Sons and daughters 
"| came once more to the place of their birth, 
bringing with them their own offspring, to pay 
1] a fresh tribute of affection and reverence to the 
white- haired parents and grand-parents, torevive 
the memories of youth, and to foster those ties 
of family and kindred on which the prosperity 
and welfare of every government must depend. 
Those who celebrate it do so with as much 
pleasureable anticipation as belongs to the ap- 
proach of New Year's, the Fourth of July, or 
of Christmas, with others. ‘There are many rea- 
sons for present thankfulness—the abundant 
.| harvest, the evidently returning prosperity, the 
- | centennial review of our national resources, and 
the general comfort of our people. If it shall 
prove that Republican supremacy is maintained 
in governmental action, an added interest will 
- | attach to this year’s commemoration of the fes- 
| tival. In any event, we can all be truly grate- 
~| ful at the grand opportunities given us under 
our institutions for advancement in life, for di- 
- | versified employment, for relative comfort and 
| happiness in the social order, for intellectual 
improvement, and for the solace and inspiration 
of religion. That each return of the anniver- 
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The Mayoralty of Boston, 

Our citizens are again deeply interested in 
active politics, but of a local cast—the selection 
of a worthy Mayor and a judicious board of Al- 
dermen. The Democrats, encouraged by their 
three thousand plurality at the late presidential 
election, feel that they can carry the city ona 
strict party issue, and accordingly have nomi- 
nated Frederick O. Prince, Secretary of the 





National Democratic Committee, as their can- 





A Dilution of Magnanimity. 


case, be better for the country and for the Re- 


cessful. ‘Their argument is that neither candi- 


they preter that the Repablican party should 
decline to accept the laurels of victory that are 
in the least tainted, leaving it to Mr. Tilden to 
assume the office, with all the odium upon him 
and his party which that acceptance would im- 
ply.— Transcript. 

If parties meant nothing but artificial divi- 
sions of the community, the foregoing pro- 
gramine might be well enough, but so long as 
they are the representatives of policies in gov- 
ernment we do not see how such a scheme as 
the foregoing can be regarded other than as in- 
ane. Were there "o question of loyalty to the 
nation, such as Webster taught, in contradistinc- 
tion to that of the State, as proclaimed by Cal- 
houn and Jeff. Davis, nor of the maintenance 
of equal rights betore the law for all the people, 
the cardinal Republican doctrine as against the 
exclusion policy as practiced by the Demovracy 
in Alabama, Mississippi, and wherever else they 
have the control, when it is for their interest to 
exercise it—there are questions of administra- 
tive practice, established by the dominant party, 
that it seems to us nothoughtful or humane Re- 
publican can surrender. When, before the Re- 
publican supremacy, was it thought wise to re- 
view our Indian policy, and call in religious and 
charitable men, without distinction of creed, to 
act as friends of the red men? Imagine the 
Democratic party inaugurating such a system! 
The arbitrament of peace upon a great interna- 
tional question, like that of the ‘‘Alabama” dep- 
redations, is the peculiar glory of the Republi- 
can administration. Would the Democracy 
continue any such policy? The inauguration 
of the Pacific railway during a period of war 
was the olive-branch extended in one hand while 
the other was clad in mai!. So was the con- 
ception of the homestead act, and its adoption 
by the Republican party. Should we have better 
acts of legislation with the incoming of the De- 
mocracy? The latter is no longer a hard-money 
party. Shall we give up the anti-inflation ca- 
reer of the Republicans that we may test the 
tull measure of folly represented by Hendricks 
and his associate Western and Southern bal- 
loonists?_ Weneed notenlarge. The Republi- 
cans have for fifteen years represented the pro- 
gressive and humane sentiment of the nineteenth 
century; the Democracy, wherever they have 
had a chance, lave shown us the outrage, fraud 
and intimidation that followed the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise, the Kansas invasion, and 
the rising of 1860-1 against Sumter and the na- 








tional flag. 


No! there is but one course to pursue in the 
Let the man who 


If it is Tilden, we shall re- 


It is to be noted that just now many promi- 
nent Republicans, men whose Republicanism is 
of the old, original kind, men with whom Gov- 
ernor Andrew was wont to consult, and who 
were the friends and supporters of Sumner and 
Wilson in the old days of the ‘‘party of moral 
ideas,” and who have remained within the party, 
giving their money and their tine in support of 
Governor Hayes during the recent canvass— 
many men of this stamp do not hesitate to say 
that it would, under all the circumstances of the 


publican party to have Mr. Tiden declared suc- 


date can, under the circumstances, obtain a ma- 
jority without taint of fraud or violence, and 


didate for Mayor. Mr. Prince is a lawyer by 
profession, but hardly a resident of Boston, as 
he keeps up quite an establishment at Winches- 
ter, where he passes most of the year. Ilis 
visits to Boston are confined chiefly to the rooms 
of the Somerset Club and the lobby of the 
Boston Theater. Without experience whatever 
in our municipal affairs—scarcely familiar with 
our local history—it cannot be said that he has 
had that interest in citizenship in Boston that 
makes him a representative man of our com- 
munity in any proper sense. As a club-man 
and bon vivant, an easy-going lawyer with prof- 
itable retainers, a distingue air and few and se- 
lect associates, he is more fitted for post-pran- 
dial exercises than for executive oversight of 
the diversified concerns of a large city like 
Boston. Itis said he has already made promises 
in case of election that are hardly to be com- 
mended. By-the-way, itis a somewhat suggest- 
ive commentary on the sincerity of the Demo- 
crats that, favoring a citizens’ movement for 
municipal officers when the Republicans have a 
majority, they are the first to determine on strict 
party selections when they think they have the 
control of the voters! 

The Republicans, for the first time this year, 
have selected delegates fora special convention 
for the nomination of candidates for Mayor and 
Aldermen; and the character of the delegates 
chosen seem to indicate that the wise policy of 
the past will be continued of a good municipal 
ticket without regard to political affiliation. 
Hence a majority may be supposed to favor 
Nathaniel J. Bradlee, the architect, for Mayor 
—a prudent, faithful, upright and undemonstra- 
tive man, in whose hands the interests of the city 
will be as carefully guarded as are numerous 
trust estates which now receive his attention. 
He is a conservative in politics, not strictly 
identified with either national party, though vot- 
ing for Gov. Tilden at the late election. He is 
a reliable man, at all events, and will safely con- 
duct public affairs. Before we shall reach all 
our readers in town, the selection for Mayor will 

















excellence of the choice. 
i 


School Committee. 
ant posts. For Street Commissioner no better 
man can be named than Joseph Smith, the pres- 
ent incumbent, who has already received the 
Democratic nomination. The Republican se- 
lections of Councilmen are generally meritori- 
ous, embracing many substantial and active 
business men. : 


t 








Mississippi, Sou 
isiana. 


ods for carrying the Southern States for their} s 


corded. 


be made, probably, and if it is Mr. Bradlee the | spicuous as competing candidates. 
party will be warmly congratulated by many | both houses will send investigating committees 
not identified with it forthe wisdom and general | to South Carolina, Florida and Louisiana. The/| fied their intention of being present are Dr. 
turmoil of the present hour in politics is likely | John C. Dalton, of the College of Physicians 
The election takes place on Tuesday, the 12th | to test anew the strength of our institutions. | and Surgeons, of New York; Prof. George F. : 
nst., and the interval will be improved in se- | We cannot doubt that the people will finda pro | Parker, of the University of Pennsylvania, and has since then pursued a course honorable to 


communities. Fright, bruising, 
resorted to 


black people, all of whom were Republicans. 


the country. He is the representative of the|In the recent election Mr. Lynch was a candi- 
great Republican party—standing for it in suc- | date for reélection. The Democrats nominated Phone, recently invented by Prof. 4. Graham 
ex-Confederate Ger. Chalmers, who is notori- 
ous as Pillow’s chief agent in the horrible Fort 
His supporters resolved to 
defeat Lynch and have Chalmers declared elect- 
ed in defiance of the will of the voters; and 


Pillow massacre. 


they succeeded in this nefarious undertaking 


of them from other districts and other States 
There were murders, outrages, and the mos 
menacing system of terrorism possible. 
polls the Republican party was suppressed 


Democrats, was unrestrained. 


troops. 


dering on Georgia. In each county in th 


and one Democrat. 


can, the Democratic rifle-clubs assembled o 
the night of the election and threatened to ki 


given him he would be taken out and shot. 


taken from the ballot-boxes and Democrat 
ones substituted. 
told to keep still or he would suffer death. I 


over three thousand Democratic. 


be the penalty. Finding that these Demucrat 
reformers were determined to execute the 


the returning-board against the votes of h 


he proceeded to detail. 


rifle-clubs. 


origin of the turmoil now in Columbia. 
and brutalities. 
sons. 
simply horrible. 


that there was systematic intimidation. 
most horrible one in the lot is the affidavit of 


he had been an active Republican. 
baby taken from her arms and its throat cu 
stock. She was herself severely shot and cu 


all setting forth the facts of intimidation, an 
some of them detailing brutal outrages. 


well-nigh convincing. 
disproved; but if true, there is an end to th 


State by fair means. 


Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota or Kansas 
And yet many good souls heeding not these out 
rages that have made this forced conversion o 
these States—or possibly ignorant of the exten 


and crime may be made President! 
uation ever suggest a greater folly? 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Florida and Louisiana have not been announced. 
Yesterday was the last day that the latter could 
take testimony in regard to returns. 


of fraud. 


must now be had. It is evident neither party 


be; but speculation as to the future is profitless. 


and a coursgeous heart at Washington that will 
see him inaugurated, though the country will 
ring with threats and anger. If Tilden is so 
designated there will be ready submission by 
the Republicans. This is the difference in the 
moral fiberof the two parties. The second ses- 
sion of the forty-fourth Congress commences 
next Monday. A new speaker is to be chosen 
by the House, with Tilden favoring Fernando 
Wood, and Randall, Sayler and Morrison con- 
No doubt 





lecting Aldermen, Street Commissioners and | tection for all the perils that environ the repub- 
These are all most import- | lic. 


Hon. Gzorce S. Bocutwetit.—In preparing 


his admirable sketch of Senator Boutwell (which 
we reproduce on our last page), Hon. B. G. 
Northrop remarked: ‘‘My duties are much with 


he young, as wellas forthe young. For twenty 


years it has been my privilege to address on an / but he probably is doing considerable safe think- 
average over thirty thousand children annually. | ing, and with the first sign of rebellious disor- 
th Carolina and Lou-|! long ago learned that youth need inspiration | der he is likely to show some prompt acting. 

even more than instruction—an impulse strong 
Were our people more in the habit of reading | enough to overcome inertia and awaken hope | candidates for municipal officers, and the inter- 
official reports they would have a clearer idea of | and courage. 
the atrocious character of the Democratic meth- | claimed my attention. 


Hence, the philosophy of motive 
In urging incentives to 
tudiousness and fidelity historic illustrations 


presidential electors. We have lately been look- | are often tried; but to the young the dead, es- quicker to the average voter, especially if the 
ing over the two substantial volumes filled with | pecially of other lands and times, seem distant | Democracy prevail! 
the evidence accompanying the Senatorial re- | and unreal, while living examples prove vivid 
port on the outrages in Mississippi, and we con- | and impressive, particularly those of self-made | +‘Any man fit to be President, or even a candi- 
fess a surprise, even, at the turpitude there re-| men who have experienced and overcome the | d 
The evidence is not from illiterate | difficulties that so often dishearten youth. Many/to be counted out by fraud, rather than be 
black men who have been disfranchised, but | now inactive life and useful positions have made | counted in by fraud of which there is a reasona- 
from intelligent white men—Confederate officers | grateful mention to me of good impulses thus | p 
in some cases —and their storics reveal the| received. Among the sons of toil are many | we've got them this time.” 
methods and practices to intimidate counties | minds, gifted by nature, yet dispirited by their 








with large excesses of colored population that | hard lot and meager opportunities. With their | believe it was a blunder, and not a deliberate 
would hardly be believed in honest Northern tendency to despondency they need encourage- ' deception—that the responsibility for the excite- 


with equal lack of compunction— |h 


The district was traversed by organized and 
armed bodies of kukluxing white-leaguers, many], 


At the 


while, on the other hand, ballot-box stuffing, 
repeating, aod frauduleut voting, in favor of the 


South Carolina may be said to have begun 
her outrages with the Hamburg massacre fol- 
lowing the 4th of July parade of the colored 
That town is in Edgefield county, bor- 


State three canvassers of elections were ap- 
pointed prior to the election, two Republicans 
In Edgefield and Laurens 
counties, both of which are strongly Republi- 


the two Republican canvassers, and became so 
bold and demonstrative that one Republican 
canvasser was forced to fly to save his life. 
This left one Repubiican and one Democrat to 
canvass the vote, and when this was begun the 
Republican was told thatif he did not act strictly 
in accordance with such orders as would be 
As 
the canvass proceeded the Republican saw that 
large numbers of Republican tickets were being 


He remonstrated, and was 


this way the canvass was made, and the Demo- 
cratic Canvasser made up the returns to send to 
Columbia, changing an actual Republican ma- 
jority of two thousand in Edgefield county to 
The Repub- 
lican canvasser refused to sign the certificate, 
and was told that unless he did so his life would 


threats, he added his signature to the certificate. | ana. 
He was then permitted to depart, and as soon as 
he was out of danger he prepared a protest to 


county being counted, and notifying them that 
he had signed the certificate under duress, and 
that gross frauds had been perpetrated, which 
These scenes, similar 
almost even to the smalleet details, occucred in 
the county of Laurens, showing conclusively 
that the matter was predrranged by the Hampton 
Of course, the canvassing-board 
excluded the returns of these counties, as by 
law they were obliged to do; and this is the 


Louisiana was no exception to these frauds 
The returning-board there are 
considering the affidavits of the outraged per- 
Some of these sworn statements are 
Most show plainly enough 
The 


woman who swears that on Saturday before the 
election in Ouachita parish her husband was 
taken cut of bed at night and murdered because 
His body 
was savagely mutilated in her presence, and her 


The ruffians said that they wanted to finish the 


She gives names and details with particularity. 
There are yet thousands of affidavits to come, 


Some 
of the statements are terribly explicit, and give 
names, dates and details with a vividness that is 
If not true, they can be 


And so it is ull over the Southern States. 
With a fair and untrammeled election to-day, 
South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas are as surely 
Republican States as are Maine, Vermont, 


and atrocity of these social and political wrongs— 
think it would be rather a magnanimous thing to 
let go the dozen or more electoral votes we have 
honestly secured out of this terrible ordeal to 
life and limb that the abettor of all this violence 
Did infat- 


Tue Poviticat Siruation.—As we go to 
press, the results of the examining-boards in 


In both 
States there are charges and counter-charges 
Two Legislatures further distract 
South Carolina. The electoral colleges meet next 
Wednesday, and consequently speedy decisions 


will be satisfied with the result whatever it may 


If Hayes is designated as President by the ma- 
jority of votes, we know we have a firm hand 


1876. 














murder, were| ment. To such minds the story of those who 
ave risen from humble life to positions of in- 
whole counties being crowded with armed men, | fluence and usefulness may give a healthful 
on horseback, who resorted to every form of| stimulus without awakening visionary aspira- 
threatening and violence towards all colored | tions. Such, in my judgment, is the history of 
men who dared to vote. The details are simply George S. Boutwell. 
stoop to no small pilfering of an electoral vote | horrible. It was thus this State was won to the o 


ting, telegraphic operators at the Boston end 
and by Thomas A. Watson, an associate of Prof 


; vuices of the speakers being easily recognized 


Whispering was found to be perfectly audible 
but was unintelligible. 


: 


and forty-three miles from Boston, thus leavin 
Salem as a way station. After this change ha 
been made there was a slight diminution in th 


perienced in carrying on conversation. 


e 


of wire. 


n 


il faintly as to be unintelligible. 


mile circuit. 


ic | tors included, had almost forgotten that an ele 


a close election. 


election turning upon one vote. 


ic | candidates could be elected without the votes 
ir| New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Inc 
It was an extremely ingenious piece 


among political arithmetic men. 


who prided himself upon his political foreca 
would have given odds that Mr. Tilden wou 
carry any one of them. 
the betting lists. It is, of course, a remarkab 
occurrence that the election of a Preside 


should depend upon one electoral vote, but 
is no more remarkable, less so, indeed, than th 


a| able thing in the matter is that our Democrat 


them unless by fraud. 


t. | Greeley. 


d] member the account of the singular services i 
of the death of Baron de Palm, a philosophi 


foreigner who had long resided with us. 


the body of the departed Baron. It will tak 


part of the State. The crematory, or buildin 
in which the burning will take place, is sing] 


~|and retort. The latter, in which the body wil 
f| be placed, is seven and one-half feet in length 


t} twenty inches high, and twenty-eight inches 
wide, and is shaped not unlike an ordinary gas- 
Coke will be used for fuel, and the time 
required for reducing the body to ashes is esti- 
The remains are not al- 


retort. 


mated at five hours. 
lowed to touch the fire at all, the furnace itsel 


not easily have been distinguished from them. 


istic flavor, and that it is simply a quiet and un- 


instructions. The burning of the Baron’s re- 
mains has been postponed simply to allow of 
the erection of a suitable crematory. The cere 
monial is to be carried out in a thoroughly sci- 
entific and appropriate manner, and will open 
up a new era in the discussion of the much- 
mooted question of the disposal of our dead. In 
thickly-crowded countries, like England, where 
the accumulation of the dead in some localities 
poisons the surrounding wells and streams, cre- 
mation would seem in time to become a recessity. 
[he ceremony has already attracted the attention 
uf scientists and others, not only in this country 
but abroad. The Boards of Health of New 
York and other prominent cities are to send 
representatives, and the correspondents of Lon- 
don, Athenian and Australian newspapers will 
be present. Among those who have signi- 


Dr. William L. Richardson, of the Boston Board 
of Health. The demand for tickets is very great, 
but only a timiteJ number will be issued. 





POLITICAL NOTES. 


It is well, just now, that the ‘‘silent man” is in 
the White House. He does no needless talking, 


We are in the midst of the canvassing for 
est is greater, even, than for national represen- 


tatives—the reason being that there are more of 
them, and the perquisites come nearer and 


Here is the difference. Gov. Hayes says: 


ate of a great party for the office, would prefer 


le suspicion.” Gov. Tilden saya: “I guess 


It was to the biunder of the newspapers—we 








His life is a fit example 
f the cardinal virtues of industry, studious- 
Democracy, holding, as we know, an excess of ness, self-reliance, uprightness and frugality, 
as well as of temperance and unwearied perse- 
At the recent Presidential election in this | verance.” 

State, the Congressional district of Mr. Lynch, 
vails. Moreover, it is hardly a free choice, as | acolored man, was lost in the following manner 
one of the papers suggests, for Gov. Hayes to | —it being very strongly, honestly, Republican. Tatermoxs.—On Sunday lest, the telegraph- 


In 1872, it gave a Republican majority of 17,631. wire: being poneratiy Sonne ae te Se, 
nother experiment was made with the new tele- 


FourtuHer Successrut EXPERIMENTS WITH THE 


Rell, on the line used by the Eastern Railroad 
Company between Boston and Salem. Prof. 
Bell was assisted by Mr. Wright and Mr. Nut- 


Bell, assisted by Miss Webb as operator, at the 
Salem end. Conversation was carried on with 
Mr. Watson, at Salem, by all those present, in 
urn, without the slightest difficulty, even the 


After a time, instead ot 
grounding the wire at Salem, it was connected 
with North Conway, a distance of one hundred 


loudness of the tones, but no difficulty was ex- 
Another 
change was made, whereby the electrical cur- 
rent was sent to Portland and back by another 
line to Salem, thus making Salem a termina! 
station at the end of nearly two hundred miles 
The result of this change was that the 
tones of the speakers could be heard, but so 
With electro- 
magnets of a higher resistance Prof. Bell is 
confident that the sounds would have been per- 
fectly intelligible, the magnets used, it must be 
recollected, being only intended for a twenty- 


Wuy THe Evection or TILDEN Was 80 
GeneRaL_y Conckvev.—An interior New York 
journal well says that the Presidential elections 
of 1864, 1868 and 1872 had been such one-sided 3 
affairs that the average American citizen, edi- 


tion might be very close, and this although the 
o | ablest politicians on both sides were expecting 
They had all come, since the 
October elections, to regard New York as the 
State upon whose vote the result would depend, 
and they quite ignored the possibility of the 
We have seen 
but one estimate of the many made before elec- 
tion in which it was shown that the Republican 


work, and should give its author a high place 
What he pre- 
is | dicted has come to pass, and every one must 
now see that it might have been expected, or, 
if not quite that, that at least it was within the 
limits of reasonable probapility. Previvus to 
the election there were but few Democrats, if, 
indeed, any, who ventured to reckon upon the 
votes of Louisiana, South Carolina and Florida, 
and we even question whether any Democrat 


These States were not, 
that we remember, quoted very extensively in 


a Governor of Massachusetts should have been 
elected by a majority of one. The most remark- 


friends should claim the votes of Republican 
States, and insist that they cannot be deprived of 
But even this is no more 
remarkable than the claim they made to the vote 
of Wisconsin, a claim conceded to them on the 
t. | morning after election by the journal once edited 
by that master of election statistics, Horace 


CREMATION TO BE PractTicaLtty ExempPti- 
FIED IN AMERICA.—Our readers doubtless re- 


New York, a few months ago, on the occasion 


The 
sequel of that remarkable ceremony will, next 
©] Wednesday, be performed in the cremation of 
claim of the Democrats having carried this 
place at Washington, Penn., a county town ot 
about four thousand inhabitants, in the western 


story in height, with a corrugated iron roof, and 
is divided into two apartments, one containing 
+ | seats for spectators, and the other the furnace 


being heated to a temperature of two thousand 
degrees, and the body consumed by hot air. 
The apparatus has already been tested with 
sheep carcasses, and works admirably. A por- 
tion of the ashes of these sheep were of the 
color and consistency of cigar-ashes, and could 


Col. Henry S. Olcott, who is one of the execu- 
tors of the Baron, and who, as such, will be 
present during the ceremony, says that no at- 
tempt will be made to give the affair a material- 


ostentatious execution of the deceased’s express 


ment of the public mind and the delusion of t!-e 
Democrats that the victory was already theirs, 
is due. All hands were too fast in supposing 
that New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and 
Indiana settled the case, and the Democrats, 
having the assurance of the sucess tendered 
them, cannot calmly consider the possibility of 
the reverse. 

The official vote for Governor having been 
declared we are enabled to make a comparison 
with the earlier returns :— 

Newspaper returns. -_ report. 








Rice, 138.321 37,665 
Adams, 106,980 106,850 
Baker, 12,109 12.274 
Plurality on Gov., 31,341 30,815 


The choice of Adams for a candidate for Gov- 
ernor by the Democrats was not a success, for 
he had less votes than either of his associates 
on the general ticket—the Lieutenant-Governor 
having 108,039, the Secretary 107,839, the 
Treasurer (with the Baker vote) 115,459, the 
Auditor 107,221, the Attorney-General 107,185. 
The Republican Governor-vote also fell below 
. | that of the other general-ticket candidates, being 
lost to Baker, as is shown by the latter's asso- 
ciates having less by two thousand to thirty- 
three hundred than himselt. 


, 


The official majority for Republican Congress- 
& | men in this State is as follows: Crapo, lst dis- 
d}trict, 5974; Harris, 2d, 5793; Field, 3d, 5; 
© | Banks, Sth, 1008; Loring, 6th, 1148; Butler, 
7th, 2721; Claflin, 8th, 1748; Rice, 9th, 3642; 
Norcross, 10th, 6841; Robinson, llth, 2162 
(with Pittsfield excluded through an informality, 
which is unofficially reported Robinson 945, 
Chapin 1241). The official majority for the single 
Democratic Congressman, Morse, in the 4th 
district, is 1034. The total vote of the State as 
shown by the Congressional figures (adding the 
Hoar vote to the Republican strength, and the 
excluded vote of Pittsfield) is as follows :— 

District. Republicen. Democratic. Scattering, 





1 14,153 6179 10 
2 15,550 9757 8 
3 9320 9315 6 
4 9215 10 249 28 
5 13,325. 12,317 49 
6 12 319 11,171 25 
" 12,100 
gv 7 
i coe 9379 
14,245 12 497 15 
9 13.890 10,248 0 
3 10 15,779 S928 4 
Pe 11,922 9760 2 ; 
sty Pret 1241 § 402 
144,718 111,041 563 


Dividing the scattering vote between the two 
parties (which is too favorable to the Demue- 
racy, however,) we shall have 145,000 for the 
Republicans, and 111,322; or a Republican ma- 
jority of 33,678, against 30,815 on the Governor 
vote, and 41,107 on the Presidential. 
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li- COMMUNICATIONS. 


ot | The writers in this department, alone, are to be held 
responsible for the sentiments advanced.} 


Higher Education of Women.---I. 


IN CONNECTION WITH ENGLISH aND AMERI- 
CAN UNIVERSITIES. 


CAMBRIDGE-GIRTON COLLEGE. 


The admission of temale candidates to the 
Oxford and Cambridge ‘* Local Examinations,” 
about eleven years ago, was the first important 
step taken in England toward bringing the edu- 
8t | cation of girls and young women under the di- 
Id | rect supervision and influence of the universi- 
ties. Those examinations, and the powerful and 
salutary effect which they have exercised over 
le | all the middle and higher school education of 
nt | Great Britain, possess more than sufficient inter- 
it} est and importance to claim for themselves a 
at | separate paper. 

On the present occasion, having regard chiefly 
to the most advanced and most liberal move- 
ic | ment made by any of the universities, we shall 
act upon Horace’s maxim by plunging ‘‘in me- 
dias res, and describe briefly what has been 
done and is now doing at Cambridge in England 
for woman’s higher education. About the same 
time that girts and young women were admitted 
to the Junior and Senior Local Examinations at 
Cambridge, or rather when, in 1869, a ligher 
examination was appointed for women of more 
than eighteen years of age, Merton Cullege— 
since named Newnham Hall—was opened for the 
reception and boarding of such women as, hav- 
ing passed the two former examinations, might 
desire to avail themselves of university advan- 
tages in preparing for the more advanced course. 
Newnham Lall offered many and good facilities, 
and several of its students distinguished them- 
selves, both at the university and subsequently 
as teuchers. But it was not so constituted as to 
be in several important points on a par with the 
regular men’s colleges of the university, of 
which colleges, it may be mentioned, there are 
eighteen at Cambridge and twenty-five at Oxford. 
The points alluded to are: 1. No entrance ex- 
amination is required at Newnham Hall. 2. It 
| | does not require its students to conform to the 
university rules as to the ‘‘terms” of residence ; 
nor, 3d, to pass the ‘Previous Examination,” 
commonlv known as the ‘‘Little-go.” To illus- 
trate the latter points—a student at Newnham 
Hall may reside and read there for five or six 
years before going in for honors, whereas mem- 
¢| bers of the colleges must not exceed their 
twelfth term of residence. 

In 1869 a considerable body of English ladies 
of rank and culture, supported by many noble- 
men and gentlemen of liberal and advanced 
views, determined to establish at or near Cam- 
bridge a woman's college, whose constitution, 
rules and discipline should be exactly similar to 
those of the regular colleges. A considerable 
sum—about £15,000, or 375,000—was promptly 
suoscribed; a house was hired for the com- 
mencement of the enterprise, and, meantime, 
sixteen acres of land were bought in the parish 
of Girton, two miles out of Cambridge, and a 
college-building, so arranged as to be, like the 
Art Museum in Boston, one side of a future 
quadrangle, was erected for the reception at firet 
of twenty-one students. So much interest was 
evinced by the university dons and undergradu- 
ates in the whole undertaking that, while the 
building was in course of erect:on, ‘‘out to Gir- 
ton” was a favorite afternoon-walk, and many a 
brick was laid by these visitors as a mark of the 
good-will and welcome of the university men to 
their sister-students. Indeed, the spirit evinced 
from the first by the university toward both 
Newnham Hall and Girton College was gentle- 
manly, generous and encouraging—forming, it 
should be added, a very marked contrast to the 
course and conduct of some other universities 
under similar circumstances. 

In 1872 the new college was incorporated un- 
der the name of ‘‘Girton College.” In October, 
1873, the young-lady students moved from the 
rented house to their rooms at ‘‘Girton,” which 
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itself and most gratifying to all who have alvo- 
cated the assimilating, under certain conditions, 
of the higher education of women to that of 
men. 

As these papers, however, are designed to 
deal rather with facts than theories, a few more 
details mav be in place here. From tie cata- 
logue of Girton before us we observe that now 
the building contains rooms for the mistress 
assistant lecturers, and thirty-eight resident stu- 


dents; five lecture-rooms, laboratory, dining- 


hail, prayer-room, reading-room, gymnasium, 


etc. The course occupies about three years, 
half of each year being spent in college. 
academical year consists of three terms, namely, 


The 


Micbaelmas, beginning about the middle of Oc- 


tober; Lent, beginning about the end of Janu- 
ary; and Easter, beginning in April—in alh 
about twenty-five weeks. The charge for board, 
lodging and instruction is £33, or $105 per term, 
which sum covers the whole of the expenses. 


The entrance examination at Girton, in addi- 


tion to the usual English and mathematical sub- 
jects, requires a fair knowledge of two of the 
four languages—Greek, Latin, German, French 
—to be tested not merely by authors, but by 


translation of easy passages of English intg 


hose languages, 
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adoption in every u 
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ing of every article of real or supposed value— | —_ 
all this, and much more, to keep one’s door free 


from the wolf. | 
Decidedly, the majority of American artis ® 
cannot live by the painting of pictures. They | 
| 


must turn to something else. An immense 


field is open to them, and neither they nor the | 
public are aware of it. If, as a people, we do | 
not always hang good pictures on our walls, we | 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The case of the contested will of Frederick 
May of Medford, son of Perrin May, formerly 
of Boston, has been decided in the Supreme 
Court, the jury sustaining the will. Some 
$300,000 were involved, al) but about $70,000 
of which was equally divided between a Miss 
Skinner; Harvard College, for a fund to college 
library; Tufts College, for a fund to college li- 
brary; Massachusetts Szhool fur Idiotic and 
Feeble-minded Youth; Sailors’ Snug-Harbor of 
Quincy; New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, for a free bed; and the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, for a free bed. 





“Girton College” is not yet incorporated into 
the university, though it is expected that this 
measure will soon be adopted; bat the course 
of study is in every way identical with the uni- 
versity course. As has been stated, the univer- 
sity regulations as to ‘twelve terms to degree 
examination,” and passing the ‘‘Little-go,” or 
‘* previous examination” in due course, are 
strictly observed. The regular examinations 
are held at Girton on the day and at the hour 
when the students of the university take their 
places for examination in the Senate House. 
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the American people.” Now I venture to say 
that when Sam Randall and Sam Cox read that 
estimate of the ability of Congressmen it will 
strike both of them as being decidedly newsy, 
and they will not thank Sam Bowles for ex- 
pressing his opinion in such dogmatic style at 
this particular juncture. This. however, is not 
the funny part of the matter. The merit of 
Morrison and Hewitt lies not so much in their 
ability as in their belief concerning the Demo- 
cratic party. It would seem from the statement 
of Mr. Bowles that*in this they are peculiar, 
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scriptions. James Dingley & Co., 18 Milk | and others can hear to good advantage. 
oh have the very best in the market. The new ‘Little Classic” edition of Ralph 
Ditson & Co. mention several excellent holi- | Waldo Emerson’s writings, completed by the 
day music-books, which are well fitted for pres- | issue of his selected poems, and already favor- 
ents. All their books are undeniably good. ably received by the reading public, says the 
Every lady’s work-basket should contain a| New York Times, is an important fact in the 
copy of the Lady’s Almanac. It is just the | growth of pure literature. Mr. Emerson, at the 
age of three-score and ten, has the satisfaction 
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- 4 A Master of Arts goes out as proctor from | and have a merit of which Randall and Cox are , compilation for her use in ready reference. 
2.27 the university examiners to superintend the | destitute. Such\a division of the Democracy It was a happy suggestion of one of our Coun- Very substantial endorsement of Collins’ vol- | °f being a popular author among cultivated read- | do like fine apartments, rich furniture, splendid | MUFFS BOAS CAPS 
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their efficacy. 
page. 

Mr. E. F. Cushman, 33 to 39 Temple place, 
has every variety of glove for ladies, gentlemen 
and chiidren—ali nice quality, in kid, cloth and 
castor, at low prices. 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. offer special induce- 
ments to purchasers of dry goods, the particu- 
lars of which will be found recorded in their 
advertisement elsewhere. 

*‘Oak-Hall” is to the seasons as nature is to 
man—it teaches how to dress so as to keep 
warm, or cool, as the case may be. Think of 
overcoats and ulsters at from $5 to $30! 

The fur goods offered by Chandler & Co. are 
really very excellent goods, and at very low 
prices. All ladies, and gentlemen intending 
holiday gifts of permanent value, should exam- 
ine the assortment. 

For taste and durability, as well as fitness 
for prevailing modes of house-furnishing, the 
Smyrna rugs of John H. Pray, Sons & Co., are 
of excellent merit. Their stock of similar 


him under seal, not to be opened till he com- 
larger cities people of wealth have be | : ams 
e begun to ;COming Season, this being 


realize this; and, in a few houses we find that | 
artists of the first talent have been employed | the finest display they have 


in decorating rooms, not only by aiding the up-'ever mad e 
hoisterer, but also in tie more legitimate way | ‘: : : 

of painting the panelling, etc., so that as one | Seal Sacques made after 
sits by his open grate he looks out into nature/their own shapes, 30 to 36 
seemingly, as on either side of his mantel he 
sees a bit of sky, a luxuriant garden anda spray | 
of apple-blossoms, or a long stem of lilac-tree, jand perfect in every par- 
laden with purple clusters, almost swaying in| ticular. 

the wind. | Mutts in Silver Fox, Shet- 
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in a form which for beauty and simplicity leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

M. D. Conway is authority for Prof. Huxley's 
remark, on returning to London, that he found 
in Mr. Othniel C. Marsh, Protessor of Paleon- 
tology at Yale College, and a graduate of the 
class of 1860 at the same university, ‘‘one ot 
the best-diilled and most thoroughly-irformed 
men of science now living.” Prof. Marsh has 
published many essays in the scientific periodi- 
cals, and the time has come when the public 
look for some material publication from him 
upon the department of science which he has 
made 80 entirely his own. 


by appropriate tablets. Nothing could add more , 
to patriotic recollection or local pride. An ex- 
cellent committee has been appointed to report 
on the suggestion, viz., Aldermen Stebbins and 
Thompson, and Councilmen Parker, Frazer and 
Pope. We can anticipate their report will be 
favorable, and that the task will be gratefully 
and tastetully done. ‘The revival of historieal 
interest in our city and its hallowed localities is 
very gratetul to all its children. 

It will be a sad thought to the many estimable 
gentlemen hereabouts who are weighted down 
with the extraordinary grandiloquent titles which 
pertain to their secret society official position to 
know that all that remains of what was once 
Joseph Henry Louis, Baron dePalm, Grand 
Cross Commander of the Sovereign Order of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, Knight of St. 
John of Malta, Prince of the Roman Empire, 
iate Chamberlain to His Majesty the King of 
Bavaria, and Fellow of the Theosophical So- 
ciety, etc., etc., which are to be cremated next 
Wednesday, will amount to about three pounds 





mences the examination. It is his duty, as it is 
that of ali the other examination proctors, to 
see that the examination is conducted strictly 
and fairly; that the time allotted to each paper, 
and no more, be allowed; that no pupil has any 
help, either verbal or by notes or reference- 
books. At the close of each examination it is 
the proctor’s duty to fold up, seal and forward 
the papers to the university honor examiners, 
who examine and compare them with the men’s 
papers, and repott to the Mistress of Girton 
College the position awarded to each of its stu- 
dents on the honor class-lists. A college certifi- 
Field, 3d, 5; cate, attesting the degree won by the student and 
1148; Butler, confirmed by the examiners, is then awarded. 
ice, 9th, 36423 In this, as in all other cases at the English uni- 
n, llth, 2165 versities, very great care is exercised in the 
an informality, appointment of Examination Proctore, whose 
Robinson 945, duties are rightly considered to be of a very 
y for the single serious and responsible character. None but 
e, in the 4th men of high scholarship and of acknowledged 
of the State as integrity are appointed to the office, and it is a 


ma. 4 or necessary impQgation that the party is 
not ‘already worthy, an ° re are only 
two leading men in Congress belonging to it 
who have faith to think it can be made so. It 
does not appear to me that such a belief under 
the circumstances ts.a merit, or does credit to 
he discernment of the two gentlemen named. 
The simplicity which could adopt such a notion 
is much too child-like. Not to go into details, 
the simple fact that the body of its voters come 
from the ignorant and vicious classes in the 
large cities, and from the traitor elements at 
the South, is sufficient to show how impossible 
it is that the party can ever be other than it 
now is. When it becomes something else it 
will no longer be the Democratic party, and 
hence when Mr. Morrison tries to make the 
party other than it is he is but working its de- 
struction. I need hardly say that the next 
Speaker must be more loyal to his party than 
that, and if the gentlemen named don’t hasten 
to correct the mistake of Bowles as to their 
opinion or belief they will not win this time, 
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The church has just waked up to a sense of | 
its long neglect of art; and Trinity church in land and Alaska Seal, Lynx, 
Boston takes the initiative step forward byin-}Chinchilla Martin Gray 
oe - .. 


viting no less an artist than LaFarge to paint 
€ _’ 3 ° 
her walls, as in old European countries it was and Blue F ee Coney, Bea- 


Jone by the great masters of the fifteenth and| Ver, Gray and Black Astri- 
succeeding centuries. For weeks Trinity has | ,,. . . 
can, Otter, with a variety ot 


been cobwebbed with scaffolding. Mr. LaFarge 
and his associates are said to have nearly fin- iother, Furs; also Silk Muffs 


ished their labor of love; for such in truth it 'trimmed with Feathers and 
really is, and the public waits to see an exhibi- oe 


jican Congress- 
Crapo, lst dis- 


There is an immeasurable distance between 
the genuine and the spurious Christian. The 
genuine Christian may be weak, wild, eccentric, 
fanatical, faulty; but he is right-hearted; you 
find ‘the root of the matter” in him. The spu- 
rious Christian is the most dangerous of men, 
and one of the most difficult to deal with. You 
see what he is, but you find it almost impossible 
to keep clear of him. He will seek your ac- 
quaintance in order to authenticate his own 
character—to endorse his own reputation; but 
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university law that no man shall be examiner or 
proctor at any examination ‘tany of the candi- 
dates at which shall have been under his tuition 
within two years before that examination.” 


unless Tilden takes sides for one of them. 
he steps in he can as surely name the man as 
he could nominate the candidate for Governor 


If| and a half of dust. 








Of the judges of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina who attempted to act as the canvassing 
board in the interest of the Democratic party, 


goods i> large and choice. 
The “Travelers” Insurance Co. shows a suc- 


cessful conduct: of business which may well 


avoidhim. His errors and vices will be assigned 
to the church by an indiscriminating world. 
There is less danger in associating with worldly 
people by profession, and more tenderness tu be 
exercised toward them.— Robert Cecil. 
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my father. I kave seen with pain that these 
notices touched nothing but his mercantile life, 
as if the principal object of existence were to 
“buy and sell aud get gain.” During the last 
two years of his life he often said, sadly, ‘**When 
I am gone there wiil be no one left who remem- 
bers me as an active man. If I except Josiah 
Quincy there is no one now.” I did not realize 
now true this was until 1 saw the obifuaries. 
The railways of America are largely indebted 
to his purse; and the poorer their reputation 
the more certain were they to owe a great deal 
to his comprehension of his country’s needs. 
He was for many years the largest American 
stockholder in the Illinois Central Road, and it 
was characteristic of him that, when that road 
was paying its best dividends, he sold all his 
stock in it to sustain the falling fortunes of the 
Hartford and Erie. 

Mr. Healey was an eminently intellectual 

an. He came of a long race of, statesmen 
and clergymen, all of whom were infatuated 
with a desire to be great land owners. To his 
patience, prudence and daily teaching I owe 
most of what I am, especially the self-control 
which has prevented me from becoming the 
victim of my own ill-health. If I were asked 
what subjects interested my father most, from 
the cradle to the grave, I should say the history 
of religion and religions; the vestiges of crea- 
tion, or what man might learn of the work of 
God; and the immortality of the human soul. 
On these subjects be had read everything that 
he could find, and more than any man I ever 
knew; and he continued to read until his 85th 
year. In the winter of 1871-2 he read the 
Bible through tor the last time. 

Mr. Healey was wholly wanting in imagina- 
tion, and, as he could not sympathize with what 
he did understand, this made him often 
To any trouble betore his 


not 


seem cold hearted. 


case. 


now. 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT. 


At the present writing Tilden is as anxiously | Plymouth. 
searching for that one vote as the father of| stable county till 1719, and from it went many 
Charley Ross for his lost son, and will spend a | worthy mento form and strengthen other church- 
good deal more money to find it than will the|es thronghout the county. James Otis of Rev- 
We | olutionary inemory lived within the bounds of 
remember here how Cornelius Wendell raised | this parish; and, ata later period, Chief-Justice 
a hundred and fifty thousand dollars to get the | Shaw. 
one vote which should permit Andy Johnson to} Plymouth colony in 1686, was a member of this 
continue to curse and disgrace the nation, and | church for fourteen yeara, ; 

the fact was proved, though who got the money 
was not absolutely known. That the money | acting as agent for the government in negotiat- 
was raised shows that there were people in the | ing for the purchase of the two lots wanted for 
world who had faith in the efficacy of the green- | the proposed enlargement of the new postotfice 
back as a plaster for Senatorial conscientious- 
ness and a mollifier of a too rigid morality in| eeeded in getting the owners of the lots to con- 
representative men, and though Wendell is dead 
rascality by no means died with him; so there 
is no knowing what may be done in the present 
It would be singular enough if the next 
Democratic President should, like the last, be 
saved by one vote, and that one be also the pro- 
duct of a hundred and fifty thousand dollars— 
in these glorious days of ‘‘reform,” too. 
Of course it wuuld not be 
done by Tilden, but by the gamblers, those ras- 
cally fellows who like Cornelius Wendell will 
always be committing improprieties, the scamps ! 
[ have not been able to make up my mind that 
there will be any serious disturbance over the 
inauguration, because the shock it would give 
to our credit is a bond of security for peace that 
Tilden’s friends will not allow him to inflict, 
and because Gen. Grant is not the man to scare, 
If Hayes gets the legal 
count, and that dart of money don't roll too 


stricken father to recover his offspring. 


such is the danger. 


and Tilden knows it. 


But 


ing Mr. Adams to the Governorship, we should | ble, Mass., is one of the most ancient of Con- 
expect the Democrats to vote for Banks; but / gregational churches, having been formed in 
they have caught all the gudgeons by this time, | London in 1616, and coming to America nearly 
and none but good Democrats will get votes | in a body in 1634, first to Scituate, and then, in 


1639, to West Barnstable, when there was no 
church organization in the county save that at 
This was the only ehurch in Barn- 


Thomas Hinckley, governor of the 


Ex-Postmaster Burt, who has recently been 


and court-house building in this city, has suc- 


cur upon terms, and Secretary Morrill has 
agreed to recommend the appropriation neces- 
sary to complete the purchase in his annual re- 
port. The citizens of Boston, we think, hardly 
appreciate the disinterested and constant efforts 
of Gen. Burt to secure the best government 
building in the United States for Boston. To 
him more than to any other living man will the 
possession of this handsome and convenient ed- 
ifice, when completed, be due. : 

Prof. Runkle has now in operation, at the 
Institute of Technology, the first of the series 
of shops for the introduction of the practical 
instruction for engineers and machinists. It is 
a filing shop and has about thirty benches for 
work, each fitted with a vise, the students hav- 
ing separate drawers containing tools necessary 
for the work of the course (which they own) 
The present plan is to spend ten weeks at filing, 
when the student will be transferred to the forg- 


have just been received—silhouettes cut by 
himself of his fellow-officers in the British 
Army. John Hancock's dining-table and his 
private writing-desk have also been received. 
The latter is so arranged as to serve as a dress- 
ing-case, writing-desk, and even as a reading- 
desk. It still contains the Governor’s powder 
and many other articles with which he was wont 
to perform his toilet. A very valuable volume 
of manuscripts containing the correspondence 
of Gen. Sullivan with other Generals of the 
American army has been added to the collec- 
tion. The exhibition will continue a fortnight 
longer. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A very nice concert is arranged for to-morrow 
(Sunday) evening, in which Messrs. August and 
Wulf Fries and Miss Emma Parker are the in- 
strumentalists, and Miss Sallie M. Clough the 
vocalist. The programme is one of the best, 
and all the artists will be heard to advantage. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


' The marriage of Mrs. Ives, daughter of Mr. 
John Lothrop Motley, the American historian, 
to the well-known English statesman, Sir Wil- 
liam G. G. Vernon-Harcourt, member of Parlia- 
ment for the city of Oxford, will be celebrated 
at Westminster Abbey, to-day (Saturday). 

The debut of Miss Alice Linfield White as a 
reader, in Horticultural Hall, on Wednesday 
evening, proved to be a public ackowledgment 
of the many flattering things which had been 
written and said of the fair debutante at her pri- 
vate readings, of the previous week, at the 
**Brunswick.” The programme was made up 
of a wide range of selections—touching pathos 
being pleasantly offset by sprightly humor, and 
calm description by dramatic fervor, so that full 
scope was given for her to display her elocu- 








ART NOTES. 


Benjamin Champney is back again at his stu- 





tains sketches. 


John R. Key has several choice charcoal 
drawings of English scenery at Doll & Rich- 
ards’ gallery. 

At Williams & Everett's gallery may be] ¢, 


now residing at London. 


student, has opened a room in Studio building, 
and is doing strong work. One of his heads, 
that of a negro, may be seen at Noyes & Blakes- 


dress Commonwealth office, Boston. 


A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES 


dio with many choice Conway and White Moun-| BY DISTINGUISHED WOMEN, 
IN THE PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, 


seen some nice water-color copies of Rosa Bon- | structive. The opening Lecture will be by 
heur and Landseer by Ball Hughes’ daughter, | yass SUSAN B. ANTHONY. of New York 
J. M. Stone, the successful young Munich | pread, not the ballot.” 


gle tickets 25 cents. 
Investigator, Banner of Liyht, and The Index. 





WILL BE COMMENCED ON 
SUNDAY EVENING, DEC. 3, 1876. 
These Lectures will be of a very Liberal and Radi- 
ul chara ter, on various topics, interesting and in- 


Subject—“The 16th Amendment or, Women want 


az- Tickets to the course of ten Lectures, $2. Sin- 


To be had at the office of the 


noy25 2t 





lee’s gallery. 

Moses Wight is in Paris; Ernest Longfellow 
in the suburbs of Paris; William Bradford in 
San Francisco; J. J. Enneking in his studio, in 
this city, at 12 West street, with a choice port- 
folio of sketches takeu abroad. 

Neither of the auction sales of pictures last 
week, that of Bacon, Norton, Meneghelli, and 
others, at Noyes & Blakeslee’s, or that of Gerry, 
at Williams & Everett’s, was up to expectation. 
The sales were slow and the bidding moderate. 
The hard times tell upon art. 

A special collection of extra-nice pictures 
will be offered at auction next week at Will- 


are the sales-days. 
suggestion to art-lovers. Norton, Key, Enne-|¢ 
king, ‘‘Champ,” and others, are represented. : 
The valuable portraits by Stuart, Copley and 
Page, that have long hungin Faneuil Hall, were 
taken down Monday and conveyed to the Art 


Museum, where copies will be made, as stated e 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


iams & Everett's gallery. Friday and Saturday | Have just 
We need only make the| SMYRNA RUGS, in all sizes and in 


in this market. 


by us last week, tu replace the originals in the lately increased for the 


JUST LANDED. | 


MYRNA RUGS. 


landed asgether Bale of 


hoice new colorings, never before shown 


Our stock of Turkey and other kinds 
f Rugs, Mats, &., &., we have also 


Ulsters. 


Over 2000 in Stock, 


$5.00 TO $30.00. 


dt We SIMMONS & SON, 





THERE NEVER WAS A TIME 


WHEN 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Was more needed than now. 


NO COMPANY 


Is better prepared to furnish both, al Economical 
Rates and with Ample Security, than 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD. 


It has Cash Assets of 


$4,000,000. 


It has a clear surplus of 


$1,390,000. 


It has paid in Cash Benefits to Policy-holders, 


At prices varying from made in the establishment. 5 


CAMPBELL & COVERLY’S, 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


RESTAURANT, 


233 Washington S¢t., Boston. 
Unsurpassed in Home Cooking, combined with the 


greatest cleanliness. 


&4e-N B—All of our Bread, Cake and Pastry are 
t dec2 


THE BRANCH 
JUST OPENED AT 
525 Washington Street, 


Is the nicest place for a lunch. 


Foreign Lager Beer of various kinds drawn 
from the wood, 


M. ENGELHARDT & CO 


. 
dec 2 St 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY: 
ROSE IN BLOOM. 
A Sequel to “Eight Cousins.” 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 

One volume. Uniformly bound with ‘Little Women,” 
“Little Men,” An Old-Fashioned Girl.” Price $1.50. 
We parted with Rose in**Eight Cousins” a bud of 
fourteen; we renew her acquaintance in ‘Rose in 
Bloom” at twenty. The book is written in the au- 
thor’s happiest vein, and its principal characters be- 
ing of the honeymvon age, there is naturally plenty 
of “lovering.” 

JAN OF THE WIND-MILL. 
author of “Six to Sixteen.” 16mo. 
A story of absorbing interest. 
WE BOYS: Written by ONE OF US tor the amuse- 
ment of Pa'’s and Ma’s 'n general, Aunt Louisa in 
particular. l6mo. Cloth. Price gl. 

“All hands” may as well get ready to have a good 
laugh over these rollicking pages. 

THE STORY OF RUTM. FROM THE HOLY 


By Mrs. Ewing, 
Price $1.25. 


‘Xamination,” 
” Toillee- eyes, or that he had himself experienced, he dangerously near some venal elector, he will be | . ; tionary talents. Miss White has evidently 
she > >] ing shop for the same length of time, and thence it : BIBLE. With superb full-page Illustrat ft 
Ile had a great love — . x schooled herself as to the poetry of gesture, and | Hall. This is a safe and satisfactory measure. $3,500,000, jeaminen by M Bi ie. Cons cases prc 
F: : m da. ng Q > & 
See bound :n cloth, gill and black lettered. Price $5, 


at Newnham 
r five or six 
hereas mem- 


exceed their 


was tenderly sympathetic. 


flowers and leaves,.of young animals, and of 


children. I never saw a crying baby that he 





jnaugurated sure. I say ‘‘legal” count on the 
of nature, of sunrise and sunset, of budding). 1, principle that Trumbull and company said 
votes ‘‘actually cast,” and because the old Dem- 
ocratic doctrin. always was that ‘‘what the law 


to the turning-shop, models being worked out in 
these asin the filing department. A new two- 
years’ course in practical mechanism has been 
started for the education of practical engineers 


introduces them with ease and confidence in her 
selections. The recitations were pleasantly in- 
terspersed with a fantasie on ‘‘Themes,” from 
Faust, and Mendelssohn’s *‘ Wedding March,” by 





Dealers in works of art estimate the lowest cash 
figures which the portrait of Washington would 
bring at $25,000; and the others named at about 
$5000 each. To Mr. M. P. Kennard belongs 


HOLIDAYS. 


Life and Endowment Policies, of all desirable 
forms, on the Low Rate Stock Plan. 


General Accident Policies, (orthe year ormonth, 
written by Agents at short notice. 


No more beautiful or acceptable holiday book will 
be issued this season, 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 


could not quiet with the touch of his broad} 1 ayes right is right;” and on this occasion it is 
| : a and machinists, with yearly tuition of one hun- : s ‘redi itati selina 
nglish ladies hand. Only twenty minutes before his death a | entirely in order to quote largely from the old ee te fi y 1 . atest ; | Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, who presided at the piano. | the credit of the first agitation of the removal of publishers, 
many nobles beautiful pansy of the largest size was brought | ieopems of these celebrated reformers and dred an Rsiphass.h sehen geand eerre. BA these pictures. The pictures removed are the Boston Office, 221 Washington St. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
mathematical studies go with the shop-instruc- Gen. Knox and Washington, by Stuart, John . 3 % CHAS. G. 0. PLUMMER, General Agent, ’ 
dec2 BOSTON. lt 


constitntiion, 








nal reminds its readers that the past and pres- 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Webster statue presented to the city of 





nd. advanced him from his own garden, and, suffering as he | ¢iongs of humanity. SELBY. ’ 
. as. his face relaxed w , 2s is eyes | tion. i : by Page, and the John H “k gents everywhere 2 
r near Cam- was, his face relaxed with pleasure and his eyes Quincy Adams, by Page, dvoln Hancoc +4 ie Ee 3t Agents everywhere. ee ae ieee ee wie 
followed it with a loving look. | A correspondent of the Orange, N. J. Jour-| It is much more dangerous, and a much great- | and Samuel Adams, by Copley, five in all. 1 558-560 Washington St. — : ve 
er evil to abrogate conscience with law and let- _dec2 It Holidiy Books and | ictures, 
CASTOR GLOVES, = 


tly similar to 
considerable 


ras promptly 


My father’s biography will never be written. 
If it were to be I should not think it proper for 
but, knowing as I 

shrewdness and 





a daughter's hand to do it; 
do the singular mixture of 





BRIEF NOTES. 


John Brown day to-day. 
The Cunarders have suspended the Boston 
cabin-passenger list till April first. owing to the 


ent weeks are the centennial period of Wash- 
ington’s retreat through ‘‘the Jerseys.” ‘‘Re- 
call,” he says, “the illustrious commander-in- 


ter than the reve:se.—Jacobt. 

Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, will soon pub- 
lish a new edition of Harriet Martineau’s ‘‘His- 
tory of England from 1800 to 1854.” 


New York by Mr. Gordon W. Burnham was 
unveiled in Central Park, Saturday afternoon 
last, in the presence of a large crowd. It is lo- 
cated at the Fifth avenue and Seventy-second 


Nhe 


ard, 


KID GLOVES, 


MESSRS. JAMES k. 086000 & CO. 


Will occupy the Fine Store, 


No. 387 Washington Street, 


or the come 

‘ . implicity strength and weakness, in him, I | : ; chief leading his little army, scathed in previ- z . ‘ 
|, Meantime, simplicity, of stren is uae f | few travellers during the winter and the large battl . ithout pao ‘ if : Every act of introversion—every glance into i phi: 
in the parish am not willing that this generation should kno@ | expense of servante and supplies. ous battles, witho or camp equi- our interior—is at the same time ascension, go- | street entrance. The statue, which is of colos- (Opposite Franklin,) 
ridge, and a him only as one of the “oldest business men in | ; ici a ill page, discouraged by the apathy and cowardice ing up to heaven, a glance at the veritable out-| sal size, is made of bronze, and weighs about CLOTH GLOVES during the month of December, for the sale at Retail 
‘Ma: Nike ses Boston.” He was something far different from } Boston declines the annexation of Somervi . of the local militia, the justice of their cause | ward.— Novalis. six tons; the statue and pedestal (of Quincy b] ot their 

hat. He was the parishioner of William El- | It may possibly think there has been too much | peing their only stimulus; the people of the| Mr. George H. Tripp, a Boston lawyer, of the se h toh ab : FINE HOLIDAY BOOKS 
of a future that. e t | : ildi Ateiek : Z granite) together weigh about one hundred and For Ladi Gent: d Child 
| debt created for expensive buildings and brick- | crate, even the best of them in many cases, de-| class of 67 at Harvard, is the author of “Stu- twenty-five tons. It represents the statesman or 168s, Gents an ren. =sND= 


‘ption at first 
interest was 
undergradu- 
it, while the 
**out to Gir- 
and many @ 
mark of the 
rsity men to 
pirit evinced 


lery Channing, of Dr. Holley, and, after his | 
marriage, vf the Rev. Charles Lowell. They | § 
knew him as ministers knew their people in the 


was always «x Democrat, and, before the war, | 


what was called a ‘pro-slavery man;” yet El- | with 


idewalks to be cheerfully adopted just now. 


Two venerable and well-known citizens have 
old days. They are all gone before him. He departed this week by sudden deaths —Lorenzo 
|S. Cragin and Charles Caverly, senior; both 
large circles of friends to mourn thelr loss. | and the heights of Staten Island on their left 


bating the propriety of accepting the proclama- 
tion of amnesty; a victorious army twice as 
strong, fully equipped, and flushed with contin- 
uous successes, pressing upon their footsteps, 





len Crafts found an undisturbed shelter in his | 1e ropriation by the Boston Common | frowning upon them with 13,000 British soldiers 
The approp y 


house, which I thought, as an anti-slavery wo- 


man, her safest refuge. In this connection, 


Council of $5000 for free soup for the poor of | not yet called into action—and we get an idea 
‘the city, this winter, is meeting with a good deal | of the darkness and discouragement of that 
ot adverse criticism. It promotes idleness and eventful day! There were many days of dark- | will show a holiday stock of books without a 


dent Life at Harvard,” concerning which much 
interest has been aroused. 
Still another work by Mr. Charles Darwin is 
a new edition of his ‘*Geological Observations” 
on the Volcanic Islands and parts of South 
America, just published by Smith, Elder & Co. 
James R. Osgood & Co. have taken the Wash- 
ington street store opposite Franklin street, and 








in his characteristic position when about to ad- 
dress an assemblage, and his dress is a faithful 
copy of the costume in which he was wont to 
appear on ali public occasions. A cloak is 
thrown loosely on the ground, and his right 
hand is placed in the breast of his coat, as was 
his habit in speaking. It was modelled at Flor- 
ence, and cast in the great foundry of Munich 
by Muller. On the base of the pedestal, in the 


OFFER SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


500 dozen Ladies’ Colored Borders, HEM- 


| ( 
& () e 
IN THEIR SEVERAL DEPARTMENTS. 


STITCHED HANDKEROHIEFS, at 25c., 
33c., and 37 1-2c. 


EF CUSHMAN, 


SUCCESSOR TO CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


33 TO 39 TEMPLE PLACE 


dec2 


) 
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Meliotype Engravings. 
x@™~ 387 WASHINGTON STREET. ~£4# 


lt 





dec2 


HOLIDAY MUSIC BOOKS ! 


Two Splendid Volumes for Presents. 


THE WORLU OF SONG. 


Price in Bds. $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. Gilt, $4.00. 








voward doth surely, it should be remembered in the interests 
wae gentle- of free thought and free religion that Mark deception. | bess afterwards, but none so dark as this.” superior in any city of the Union. This will front, is the simple inscription, ‘‘Daniel Web- es ee a Bi $260, Cink $3.00, it, $400, 
~forming, it Healey was one of the five men who called | The Sunday Courter presents weekly a fine The members of the next Congress so read be a great convenience to shoppers on the main ster,” and in the rear is the name of the donor|200 dozen NUNS’ EMBROIDERY, ini- 1 1 1 Bor apy Sie a sealss Rah ord aes uding 
itrast to the Theodore Parker into Boston, in 1845, and | epitome of literary and art-world matter, and is | elected appear to be one hundred and forty Re- | thoroughfare. in raised and polished letters. Thomas Ball, tialed, at 37 1-2c. M ustc. | 250 veges. 150 Lets Bape nize, songs by 
Scie ai nd hott Mon What io ca ee eee a vai = a ck rele obageer i | The translation of the Bible by Julia Smith the artist, received the order from Mr. Burnham} gg The above are new and desirable goods, 8 8 8 positions aie m vo Rush gems ae “nage ser > peer 
| New Hampshire will probably elect three Re- | "| three years ago. Mr. Burnham made a modest | and particularly adapted for Holiday Gifts. 7 7 7 Pg po gg Sa aigurt’s est 
“Whippoorwill.” 


porated un- 
In October, 
d trom the 
ton,’ which 
norable to 
have alvo- 


conditions, 


his salary and the rent of the Melodeon. What | 


@ service this was few people are now in a posi- 
tion to realize. In spite of Mr. Parker's anti- | 
slavery position my father’s affection for him 
continued warm to the end. He did not expect 
to exercise authority in such matters outside his 
own houselold; within it he was a patriarch. 
Caro.iine Heatey Datt. 


;o 


| for 8250 the 


pstposleg agonal aoe pia limit of the Demoer..tie majority, for it is pos- | 
e Ehgyp | 

3 : x : a 

| section in the main building at Philadelphia, | carried one or two districts which are yet dis- 

| which is a fac simile of an Egyptian temple of | sad im cack af the Staten of Lilincia: Pasesyl- 

| the time of the caliphs, over eighteen centuries | i . 8) 

| ago, and will remove it to his farm. 


lic and generous spirit. 
| household journal. 


It is an excellent | * 


| publicans and the D.-mocrats will have, there- 


| fore, a majouity of seven. That is the extreme 


sible that the Repu ‘licans may prove to have 


vania and Louisiana. If they should prevail in 
all these disputed districts, the Democratic ma- 


/one of the Glastonbury Smith sisters, is now 
finished and for sale. It is the first translation 
| of the Bible ever made by a woman, and she 
| acquired all her knowledge of Hebrew, Greek 
| and Latin mainly by her own efforts at a time 


| when no eollege admitted women. 


The North American Review, has passed into 
| the hands of A. Thorndike Rice, of New York, 


tender of the statue to the city, which Mayor 
Wickham received in good taste, and then el- 
oquent addresses followed from William M. 
Evarts and Robert C. Winthrop. A private re- 
ception succeeded at Mr. Burnham’s residence, 
which was graced by numerous representative 
men, including (sovs. Tilden, Hoffman, Dix and 
Morgan, and others conspicuous in political, 


opportunity and select before the inevitable 
rush of the Holiday Trade. 


of INDIA STRIPE and FILLED CENTER 


among which is one FILLED LONG, actu- 


Customers shoeld avail themselves of this 


Just received by last Steamer, an invoice 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. 


7 7 7 
The Lady’s Almanac! 
ISSUED ANNUALLY IN NOVEMBER. 


An Elegant Gilt-Edzed Miniature. in dainty style, 
with BEAUTIFUL CHROMO VIGNETTE. 


We publish 19 valuanle collections uniform with 
the “WORLD” and “GEMS.” Send for Catalogue of 
-HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY, > aud sele. t cue or more 
uf its books for Christunas. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE! 


A panion to the famous **Gems of 
Strauss!" 
a Be in Boards. $3.00 Cloth. $4.00 Gilt. 


The “GEMS OF STRAUSS” hat aw ndertul success, 





to that of 141 WarreEN avenue, Boston, Nov. 25, 1876. | Mrs. J T. Fields ack led, h i b isted in the editorial d 
eniieniti | Mrs. James T. Fields acknowledges the receipt | ; ld disappear. At the best it will be | who is to be assisted in the editorial department | |. : Set 
®Mark Healey, born at Kensington, N. H., June 27, ; - soc Sate —: . z Sah literary, mercantile and social life. Mr. . rth $700 : s 
Mark Healey. born at Kensington une of a lady's ‘‘centennial brooch” from Charles | uncomfortably small, too small to allow of any | by Rev. Julius H. Ward. Mr. Rice is @ native : y ee ica Burn lly wo $700, which we offer for 82350. Retail Price, 50 Cents. ane this new work is fully it+ equal. and contains the 
j | y | ham’s public-spirited example should be followed One dozen in Fancy Box. Usual Discount to the | recent “Strauss” pi -ce=, and may others by Gung’l, 
) ; y f. and other emivent 


esigned to 


afew more 





1791; died at Lynn. November 17, leis. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 








dy 


| Reade, the English novelist, by the return to | extreme partisan legislation. It will require | of Boston, was educated abroad, and is now a 
| him of an antique and curious teapot “‘of the | peat prudence and skill on the part of the Dem- | resident of New York city. The North Amer- 





by other of our wealthy citizens, that our fa- 
mous men may become familiar to the public. 











Weceall special attention to two lots at $35 
and $30,as6 being Real Bargains which can- 
not be duplicated. 





Trade, supplied in any quantity. 
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Lamothe, Faust, Coote, Zis: 
oe 232 pages lull Sheet Mu-ic size, well 


‘Omporers 
hed. Poikas, Quadrilles, ete. 


diled with Waltzes, Galop . 
Either book mailed, post-tree, tor Retail price. 
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ae ria ee: Wachbeten. | <— when the et a ocratic leaders to keep their force in hand and | tcan will hereafter appear — in two months. at Matrene tn poeros. : : yc mess 

Siegen SPECIAL TO THS COMMONWEALTH. 25 : into a teapo | prevent the defeat of party measures byachance | Roberts Brothers issue this week Miss Alcott’s) « Stella” writes to the Worcesler Spy from | THY Runeriede News Company..-...0.0.....Sew York. IES 

sident stu- Wasurxctox, Nov. 26, 1876. iberty. gee | Majority of the Republicans. | ‘Rose in Bloom, which has been long antici- | thig city as follows: ‘‘A Boston gentleman no : cE Cate hom RRR Eo OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 

'y, dining- THE NEXT SPEAKER OF TRE HOUSE. Rev. Mr. Bartol said in his sermon, last | Plans which haye fur some time been matur- | Pated wi eit interest; Mrs. Ewing's ‘Jan of | jess renowned for his wit than his generous | *+ 4 Central New- Company... adawescelsev Philadelphia. dee2 ae ici 

ywnasium, | To say that I ead the Springfield Repudlican day, that the Russian ee Rubinstein, hav- ing for planting a western Massachusetts colony , the been cases a story of great power; “We | patronage of art, was one day looking about in| we offer all the Novelties in MATELASSE amen took es eae domeane ce: Louis. —_ BNTERTAINMENTS. 

Tee years, and am amused does not half express it, I do | '"8 travelled through _ Southern territory, |in North-Carolina are about completed, and the | Boys, written by one of the family, and proba- | picture-gallery in search of something new and ROUGH CLOTHS. __ | San Francisco News Company......... California. i eR aS 

ege. The not now refer to its persistent habit of naming said of the blacks, to him, their songs and their ‘ first installment of colonists, numbering twelve | bly not far hea from Aunt Louisa; and the! or rare. At length he stopped before a small Cap Polohented Make <¢ TERLOW EDGE | Pan ee ee ELLs ” p k Memorial Entertain ments. 

s, namely, Charles Francis Adams for any important office music, which to some sounded sweet and pathetic fmilies, will start about next week. Some one “Story of Ruth,” from the scriptures, superbly | canvas that attracted him. ‘Al! who did that?’ B I 4 CK VELVETS  eapreracese Sagmme. PE, 3 ee ar yes Berkeley and nppiete Streets. 

Idle of Oc- which that modest man may have fixed his over the land, are all borrowed, without any | hundred more are to follow. Four or five fam- | illustrateJ. _ [he inquired. ‘Mr. So-and-so,’ was the reply. 9 S ecial Artists Sale. Sunday Eve's. Dec. 3, 1876, at 7 1-2 o'clock. 

1 of Janu- 4 longing eye upon, for it has so long been patent | really original. lies are going from Springfield, some from | The statement that Joha Lothrop Motley is | «qe is a new artist." ‘One more unfortunate ' | Beautifal Finish and Shade, at GRAND CONCERT 

i — in alk that Mr. Bowles has been as much en rapport; Dr. Forbes Winslow, one of the most able Chicopee, four from Natick, and four young, engaged upon an historical novel, to appear | sighed the art-patron, shrugging his shoulders Attention is invited to a Be ‘ sea. Visksials 

for board, with the old man at Quincy as George Francis modern authorities on mental derangement, re- | men go from Northampton to engage in stock- Dext year, recalls the fact that he situs his first as he turned away. We read his thoughts as | $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS Mr. AUGL SS ae FRIES, Violoncellist; 

per term, Train was for a time with himself—meaning | cords it as a startling fact, not a mere rumor, | raising. The present intention of the managers laurels by a ee in the same line. His the familiar picture of an artist's life presented | A FULL LINE OF by well-known Boston Artists, including works bs | sigs SALLIE M. CLOUGH, Soprano Vocalist; 

penses. | Train—that the novelty of a nomination of | that over ten thousand persons of unsound mind is to locate in Berks county, directly on the line  “‘Merry Mount, patines pines years ago, was | itself. Love of the beautiful, aspirations for John RB. Mey, 3. 2. Raechiog, Miss EMMA PARKER, Pixni-te, 

Dn, in addi- that kind has ceased to be humorous and ex- | ate confined in lunatic asylums in the United | of the Western North Carolina Railroad, and to & novel of M — tts 1 life of the | success in its best meaning; self-contidence, Colored Velvets W. E. Norton, Mrs. Whitman, na delightful programme of solo and concerted 

tical sub- oe cites no smile. What last emused us was the | States driven mad from over-excitement by | build up a northern village about seven miles | period of Gov. Winthrop, and no wawvorthy pre- | perhaps; @ sense of power—‘I can and 1 will! J. M. Lewin, Miss Bartol, i kets 2% cemts.— Vt Dit-on’s and the «oor. 
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“Deirdre.” 
ae 
THE CURRENT THEME OF LITERARY CIRCLES. 


— the North; 3 2 ight the same simplicity of rural life and character,| Concerning this notable narrative, most read- emesenienten We j 

“Deirdre” isa pao mens © he — . Sagas” to weet an | Pape 09 Jy engi = gal op = y Praca — + 4 Di cs and the same accessibility to all classes, which | ers will make an obvious remark on the advan-| A Ware Woatp.—(By Luey Larcom. )— vi ¥ —OR SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S { i 
the epics, without attaining 80 | “gm | tions, quite the opposite ’ hall a marked his early years. Still a practical far- | tages of relating an incident after all the per- I never knew the world in white esearches into the Realms of Occult Mys- th OHAS. W.& 
dily associate with the word | jixe the tales of the Vikings. no mo mer, he takes the deepest interest in his crops|sons present are dead except the relatur. I So beautiful could be teres. ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, is We <e 


character as we readily ] 
epic. Itis legendary history put in verse. 
os | beginning 
if people are begin 

a oe pages of smooth verse, 


Mor- 


to be cloyed a little at 
nevertheless 


his Greek and Norse tales have been wonder-| ompbarks on the pirate ga 
fully successful. ‘Deirdre” is in many ways! they build their dun or tun, a word which re- 
mains in the name of a thousand places in Great a 
metre there is a dispo-| Britain under various shapes, and is found here | No more in Daro’s wildwood shall we hear 
It was a walled | The cuckoo’s welcome note resounding clear 
h as one finds every-| From far-off lapses of blue summer air.” 


like those poems, and when one first strikes into 
the regular gallop of its 


sition to assign it to the same category. But 8] in every township and 
little farther examination proves “Deirdre” to | and entrenched hill, suc 


frequently as to be very noticeable. 
ane a which the book is full, 
oughly well done. 


as been doing this for many years past, and | carries the intrenchments of the pirates. 
slays Talc with the mysterious sword of Man- 


anan, found at his ten 


They breathe the spirit of 


town. 


be like Morris’ work only in the most external | where in the Hebrides and the north of Ireland. 


qualities. 
rhyme simply, 
subject is ina 


The lines are of the same length and| when famine comes upon them they sally out) 4 
without alternate rhymes, and the and drive off the flocks of the Highlanders, the “Irish Lament” itself. That could hardly 
broad sense something like some | whereupon the lord of the district pursues the |), surpassed; we ought to thank this author 
for giving us anything so good. The similes he 


of those sung by “the poet of an empty day.”| robbers, and is beaten and captured by them. 
But beyond that the similarity isatanend. The Through him Naisi forms a fast alliance with 


region fro 


m which ‘Deirdre’ comes, the soil} the King of Alba, or Scotland, and makes war 


into which this poem strikes its roots, is an old, | at his side against all enemies. But this favor 


old land which has furnished inspiration to un- 
told poets, a land continually neglected by the 
people who have owed most to it in a literary 
sense, and one which has hada literature and an 
army of poets before Saxons knew how to read 
and write. It is Ireland which was the mother 
of *‘Deirdre” and the tragical history which an 
anonymous poet has put into fine, strong, flow- 
ing English verse. ‘The American author draws 
on the same fountain of legendary history, the 
same springs of poetic inspiration, that made 


MacPherson celebrated from one end of Europe} the mouth of the loch with a fleet of galleys. “ By day the coursers of th 
; : ; : : ; t rack ; ,, | need comment from me. : y day ers of the sun FS 
“= —— pire maga ee ming ao Lege orgeel paca eer a = hevaaea Gleams with white spray far-furrowing ocean’s| Mr. — — of judicial mind, = et Rasen ey te ; as ers ong a dream, ORIENTAL RUGS and the ether Principal Cities of Europe Pe thou throng 
: ¢ ack— Stinctive sagacity, strong memory, iron will, gn; Dear Master, through Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO ry word and thy | 
’ gh us perfectly e : 


of ‘‘Deirdre” has been used by MacPherson, but 
in so confused‘and enigmatica! a manner that 
one is tempted to believe he only fad a compara- 
tively late version of it—a sort of magnificent 
poetical commentary 0a it. Readers of **Ossian” 
will remember the chapter called ‘‘Darthula.” 
It has a strong flavor of the old Irish legend of 
“Deirdre,” except that MacPherson has made 


is not to last. Mindful of the fate resting on 
Deirdre, she is kept concealed, but at last the 
king’s steward Sees her and tells the king of her 
beauty. The latter insists upon seeing her him- 
self, whereupon the spell is upon him; he first 
tries to win over Deirdre by a messenger, and 
then resolves to destroy her husband. But Naisi 
and his brothers retreat during the night to their 
fortified dun on the west coast and embark next 
morning just as an army reaches the shore. A 
naval combat ensues, for the king has blocked 


much of the author’s fine quality that objection 
would be hypercritical. The Usnanians win, as 
usual, and at length find refuge in a beautiful 
island of the sea where no one can harm them. 
There they live happy and contented, while 
Gaeir grows up into a warlike boy, taught by 
his uncles and his sweet, wise mother. Their 
life on the island and in Scotland is conceived 


ingle | stead of the shorter metre of the original. h 
ap an is what Deirdre says, as they leave their quiet 
island for the fated house in Ulster :— 


their author has read the ‘‘Norse/ «© land of gladness in the orient bright, 


This 


dous battle the clan of Usnach | we'll sit by Drayno’s music-murmuring shore, 
ten tha tated Naisi | Watching the onde and the glancing ships; 
Or where in Masan’s vale the wild-bee sips 
t-door, and the weary tribe | The nectar of innumerable flowers, 
lleys for Alba. There | With joyous hearts, beneath the fragrant bowers 
Of sylvan woodbine and delightful May, — 
Fall oft we laughed and sang the livelong day. 


This is sufficiently fine of itself, without ren- 
ering it necessary to make comparisons with 


uses are especially tine, even though the bear 
and boar are brought in oftener than a fastidious 
critic might wish. But in all there is a fine, 
large movement, a broad feeling for the heroic, 
and an internal fire of genius that relieves the 
even measure of the verse from monotony. 
Here is a sea-image :— 

‘As from the north, when winter ‘gins his reign, 
The giant whales plough south the yielding main 
In a great shoal, to reach the warmer seas 
That wash wild Orkney’s isles and Hebrides— 
With heads unerring pointed toward their goal, 
O’er the wide waste carcers the mighty shoal 
Behind their king, the huge bull-whale, whose 


So the fleet clove the billows, following 

The great war-galley of the conquered king.” 
The quotations given are enough to show the 
tone of the poem; but, of course, as is the case 
with all long poems, it hardly does the author 
justice. A long poem must be read ae the au- 
thor wishes it, from the beginning, or else his 





of which his course has been marked by integ- 
rity, fidelity and ability. 

Prior to his official residence in Washington 
he continued to reside in Groton, maintaining 


and stock, and applies the latest improvements 
in agriculture to his land, so that it is deserv- 


edly called a model farm. Among his neigh- 


bors, with whom he is a favorite, he talks as 
familiarly of Cotswolds and Southdowns, of 
Devons, Durhams and Alderneys, as if farming 
had been his only business. He has givea many 
lectures on agriculture and addresses at ‘‘cattle- 
shows.” 

Mr. Boutwell is less a politician than a states- 
man. In all history his faith has been in trath, 
in right, in justice and principle, and not in art 
and scheming, in management and chicanery. 
Fidelity to principle has marked his whole 
career. He has ever been an earnest and con- 
sistent advocate of the rights of man. He left 
the Democratic party upon the repeal of the 
Missouri compromise in 1854—his last vote with 
that party being in 1853. He was a leader in 
the organization of the Republican party in 
Massachusetts, a member of the Peace Con- 
gress in 1861, and delegate to the Baltimore 
Convention in 1864; organized the then new 
Department of Internal Revenue, and served 
as Commissioner until 1862, when he resigned, 
to take his seat in Congress. He served on the 
Judiciary Committee in the Thirty-ninth and 
Fortieth Congresses. His service as Secretary 
of the Treasury department is too familiar to 


indomitable perseverance, great power of men- 
tal concentration, and entire self-command. 
His energies never seem to flag. His fine voice, 
distinct articulation, and deliberate but earnest 
delivery, make him an impressive speaker. Ilis 
style is clear and vigorous. He is too earnest 
to deal in sallies of wit, the play of imagination, 
or ornaments of rhetoric, but he is always sin- 








both of us, and though separated from each 
other, as it is certain we must be, we shall still 
be able to stand against Europe as one power, 
in holy and defensive alliance.'” 


have not the slightest doubt that Dr. Mackay 
tells the conversation as he remembers it, but— 
if, indeed, he and the British minister were not 
victims of a ghastly conspiracy to poke fun on 
the part of two men who found themselves co- 
erced into an unnatural companionship, it would 
be pleasant if Seward and Breckinridge could 
manage to materialize long enough to give their 
versions. There is evidence in this book that 
Mackay was at one time on intimate terms with 
Seward, and he was his guide about London; 
but it is equally plain that he harbors spite 
against Seward’s memory, else he would never 
put it in print that it was by the American's re- 
quest, and in order to help him to the presiden- 
cy, that he [Mackay] had Seward’s portrait and 
memoir inserted in the Jllustrated London News. 





MISCELLANY. 


Tue Four Lakes or Mapison, Wis.—(By 

Henry W. Longfellow. )— 

Four limpid lakes—four Naiads 

Or sylvan deities are there, 
In flowing robes of azure dressed; 

Four lovely handmaids, that uphold 

Their shining mirrors, rimmed with gold, 
To the fair city in the West. 


By night the constellations glow 
Far down their hollow deeps below, 
And glimmer in another sky. 


Fair lakes, serene and full of light, 
Fair town, arrayed in robes of white, 
Hlow visionary ye appear! 
All like a floating landscape seems 
in cloud-land or the land of dreams, 


up by the multitude since crowds thronged the 
streets of Ephesus and cried, ‘‘Great is Mary, 
the mother of God !”— Boston cor. Liberal Chris- 
tian. . 


As I have seen it here to-day, 
Beside the wintry sea; 

A new earth, bride of a new heaven, 
Has been revealed to me. 

The sunrise blended wave and cloud 
In one broad flood of gold, 

But touched with rose the world’s white robes 
In every curve and fold; 

While the blue air did over all 
Its breath in wonder hold. 

Earth was a statue half-awako 
Beneath her Sculptor’s hand; 

How the Great Master bends with love 
Above the work he planned! 

Easy it is, on such a day, 
To feel andjunderstand 

The virgin-birth of Bethlehem, 
That snow-pure infancy, 

Warm with the rose-bloom of the skies, 
Life’s holiest mystery. 

God's utter tenderness to man, 
Seems written on all I see. 

For earth, this vast humanity, 
The Lord's own body is; 

This life of ours he entereth in, 
Shares all its destinies; 

And we shall put his whiteness on 
When we are wholly his. 


Shape thou thy white design, 
Nor let one life be left a Mot 
On this fair world of thine! 


— Independent. 





ENGLIsu WeaTHER.—Americans who have 
arrived in England within the past few days 


1876. 
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Thou Good a 
A CHRIS 


WRITTEN FOR T 


Thou good and gentle 
Our first fair flower 
I turn through the ye 
I turn to adore the 
My heart in the past 
To see the shipwred 
Thy church has cond 
To stay the chorus 


But what of the sun, tl 

And mist and the d 

The radiant day to th 

And men at the 
shout. 


My mind and my hea 

And drink of thy 
wine. 

O beautiful one! the 

O life like the day i 

O death of all deaths] 
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her by King Connor. The walls are thick and 
high, and only one small door with three brass 
gates allows an entrance into the palace-garden, 
where Deirdre, the beautiful, runs wild. This 
canto may perhaps be called the most beautiful 
of any inthe book. It is the author’s own con- 
ception, for there appears to be no tradition in 
Irish of Deirdre’s early days. Her character 
is lovely without being mawkish; her talk and 
manners sprightly and delightful. This is the 
more noticeable because the Irish traditions take 
a much coarser view of Deirdre, and are not 
particular to assure us whether she was King 
Connor's wife or not. Ourauthor has, however, 
made her the perfection of womanhood, and 
brought out all her loveliness as a softening 
contrast to the wars and hatreds she afterward 
inspires. Morris has never given us as charm- 
ing acharacter. Like most of the poets whom 
he has drawn upon, the most attractive women 
are the bad ones. But here we have modern 
morality at work influencing our author to put 
in place of the forward ward or young wife of 
King Connor an ianocent but determined girl, 
who flees with her lover when she finds the king 
determined to marry her. Canto third describes 
her flight from Eman with Naisi and his two 
brothers, the sons of Usnach. ‘This is the kind 
of palace from which she fled :— 
“Then round the flowery slope and level space 
They built a giant wall, from cope to base 
Unbroken, save by one small massive door, 
With the king’s shield in porphyry fashioned o'er, 
And guarded by a triple gate of brass, 
Through which, unbid, no living wight could 
pass, ' 
And never upon mortal’s proudest dream 
Did such a fairy sight of splendor gleam 
As that gay palace glowing in the light, 
With doorways carven of the silver white, 
And doors of burnished gold and ivory, 
And halls roofed o'er with the pink cedar-trec, 
And garden g!orious with all flowers that grew, 
And lawn in whose green midst a jet upflew 
Of water from a well of Carmogal, 
Backward, again, all diamonded to fall 
In breeze-blown mists and showers of glittering 
spray 
Upon the gold-fish at their happy play.” 

This is tairy-land, or at any rate the furthest 
limit of the golden days of chivalry. In this 
respect the poet takes Spenser's and Tennyson's 
position to the old legends; but in others he re- 
mains much closer to actual poems extant which 
claim to be written at periods coéval with, or, 
at most, not much later, than the events de- 
scribed. The occasional homeliness of the orig- 
inal has been turned to poetic account by sub- 
stituting one animal for another, or one act for 
another, while the motive and the result ob- 
tained remain the same. Thus Deirdre’s first 
thought of Nuaisi comes from seeing blood spilled 
on the snow in a very natural and perhaps com- 
monplace manner. The American poet gives 
first a beautiful description of autumn and a 
snow-storm—not too long—and then shows 
Deirdre sitting at her window and seeing an 
eagle fall from the sky upona hare. A raven 
comes to the spot where the victim's blood has 
stained the snow, and Lavarcam, Deirdre’s at- 
tendant, who has evidently been approached by 
young Naisi, uses the chance to urge his dan- 
gerous suit :— 

*O maid! why weepest thou? The eagle's stroke 
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And stops, and eyes it eagerly askance, 

And drinks it. Ha! thou shudderest at the sight, 
And weepest still. But see these colors bright— 
The blood’s fresh scarlet in the morning beam, 
The raven's plumage with its inky gleam, 
Blending together, and how gay they show 


All beautiful, some brave young prince's face— 
The raven’s black on eyebrows, beard and hair; 


sends old Lavarcam, the nurse, to discover 
whether Deirdre has lost her beauty. If she 
has, the destructive battle would be worse than 
useless. Lavarcam comes to the exiles lament- 
ing their fate, and returns to tell Connor that 
Deirdre has lost her beauty. The king is con- 
tent for a time, but presently, becoming suspic- 
ious, sends Maini Roughhand, the son of a Norse 
king whom Naisi killed, to act the spy on his 
hereditary foe. This man is elsewhere called 
Trendorn, a more Scandinavian sounding name 
than Maini. He finds the pair still at chess, but 
Deirdre sees him looking through a window 
at them, and tells Naisi. ‘The latter has a large 
and heavy chess-man in his hand, and, hurling it 
straight at Maini, puts out an eye. The latter 
flies, but tells Connor the truth about Deirdre— 
that she is as beautiful as ever, the loveliest wo- 
man in the world. 

At this Connor leaps up an besets the Usna- 
nians in Red Branch with his army. One son 
of Fergus goes out and destroys many of his 
men, but is bribed off. The other son, Illan, is 
faithful, and defends his charges* valiantiy until 
slain. During the night one of the brothers 
after another sallies out and destroys men in the 
Hlomeric and Norse manner. At last the flames 
that Connor puts to the buildings drive them 
out. They form a wall with their shields, put 
Deirdre in the midst, and break through their 
foes. Then Connor sends the magician, Caffa, 
after them, and he pursuades them to a peace. 
When they rely on Connor's word he disarms 
them, and has them led out to execution. 

Some of the single combats during this final 
vattle are wonderfully Homeric. The king sends 
his son into battle with these words :— 

*-O Fiadera, on the self-same hour and morn 
Illan and you in this my house were born. 
See how his father’s panoply doth shine 
Upon his stalwart frame! Go, take thou mine, 
My twe great spears, the Victor and the Cast, 
Lightning my sword, my shield the ocean vast, 
That on its dazzling orb all work displays 
Of the Gods’ hands upon the watery ways, 
And roars when danger’s nigh, till from beyond 
High Banba’'s cliffs her three great seas respond 
With turmoil furious. Take thou them and go 
Ard meet fair Iilan with good blow for blow! 
* * . *- * > 

Till ‘neath the rain of blows upon his knee 
Young Fiadera fell, and o'er his crested head 
And brass-clad shoulder raised the ocean dread 
Crouching beneath it. With a mighty sound 
That seemed at once from air, from under- 

ground, 
From ruin, from orb, from centrespike, began 
Ihe great shield roaring, till the wrinkled span 
Of stormy Cliona answered, and the sea 
Of Rony raised its voice responsively 
Far-murmuring, and the furious wave of Thoth 
Ran round the Giant's Pillars, white with froth, 
And shook its mane, loud bellowing!” 
The three brothers are led out to execution in 
sight of the mourning army that is compelled to 
obey King Connor's behests. No one will be 
executioner except Maini (who, by the way, is, 
according to one version, a son of King Connor 
himself, and therefore no Norseman). Each 
brother begs to be killed first, in order not to 
see the other slain, but Naisi decides the ques- 
tion by handing .Maini the magic sword given 
him by Mananan, son of the sea, just before his 


O sunbright boon! O sword of sacrifice! 














The block for my blood-offering, and these 

At once the victims and mine enemies; 

How have I pleased the Gods that in this hand 
I grasp thee tor my vengeance, O bright brand? 
Press close your necks, O heroes!’ 


Deirdre and the other women raise the wail 


himself by some physical exercise and con- 
tinued his reading. When sleep again asserted 


water, at hand for that purpose, and under that 
renewed stimulus read on till an unduly late 
hour of the night. The fact that at this early 
age, with such meager school advantages, and 
while occupied with farm-work or clerk ser- 
vice, he had made so large attainments in the 
studies named, and that he was able to teach 
school at sixteen, shows his enthusiasm in the 
work of self-culture, his unusual quickness in 
learning, and invincible energy in pursuing his 
studies in the face of manifold difficulties. 
When only eighteen years of age he com- 
menced systematically the study of law, and en- 
tered his name in an attorney's office, studying 
at odd times, chiefly nights. At the same time 
he renewed the study of Latin, under Dr. A. B. 
Bancroft, and read Virgil and other Latin au- 
thors. While an active member of the Legis- 
lature, in the winter of 1842-"43, he resumed 
the study of French, under Count Laporte, 
which he had previously pursued without a 


hour a day to this study. For six years his 
thirst for knowledge almost consumed him. 
He devoted every moment he could command 
to study, working till midnight, and often till 
one, two, or even three o'clock in the morning. 
This zeal wae self-prompted and without the 
stimulus of a teacher or any rival companions. 
This excessive labor injured his health, and in 
1841-42 he was obliged to diminish his hours 
of study. At nineteen he delivered his first 
public lecture before the Groton Lyceum. In 
1840 he entered the political contest in favor of 
Mr. VanBuren. At the age of twenty-one he 
was elected a member of the school-committee 
in Groton. The esteem in which he was held 
by his fellow-townsmen is also shown by the 
fact that in the same year he was the can Jidate of 
the Democratic party for the Legislature; and, 
though defeated the first two years, continued 
to be their candidate for ten years. He wasa 
member of the Legislature in 1842, ’43, "44, 
"47, °48, °49 and 50. He soon became a promi- 
nent and influential member, and surprised all 
by his thorough mastery of the subjects which 
he discussed and by his readiness and ability in 
debate. He successfully advocated the ques- 
tions of retrench t of exp » enlarge- 
ment of the school-fund, and Harvard College 
reform. 

The legislation on these subjects, and es- 
pecially in reference to Harvard College, was 
mainly due to his efforts. Between 1842 and 
1850 he was railway commissioner, bank-com- 





its claims he plunged his head in a pail of 


teacher, devoting for several months one-half 


revealed to him that he did not like big dinners, 
but would like to dine with him and Jerrold— 
‘“twe three only.” The result was the dinner at 
the Reform Club. On reading Hawthorne's 
account of it, Mackay ‘‘became aware that he 
was by no means an accurate describer.” ‘He 
remembered the bill of fare and the wine per- 
fectly, but he did not as perfectly remember the 
conversation.” This, indeed, only repeats what 
Hawthorne’s modesty said. (‘I wish I had any 
faculty whatever of remembering what people 
say.”) It was on this occasion that Hawthorne 
was unfortunate enough to use the word ‘‘acrid” 
with reference to Jerrold’s way of looking at 
men and books. ‘*He was,” says Hawthorne, 
“greatly hurt by that little word acrid.” ‘He 
knew,” he said, ‘‘that the world considered him 
a sour, bitter, ill-natured man, but that such a 
man as I should have the same opinion was al- 
most more than he could bear.” As he spoke 
he threw out his arms, sank back in his seat, 
and I was really a little apprehensive of bis ac- 
tual dissolution in tears.” Ilawthorne spoke so 
cordially that Jerrold was comforted. Mackay 
says that Jerrold remarked to him, some days 
aiter, that Hawthorne was one of the heaviest 
and most awkward persons he had ever met; 
“but he means well, as all clumsy people do.” 

Those who are acquainted with the facts and 
persons mentioned in the following passage will 
find it as good as a page of Punch: ‘‘Mr. Haw- 
thorne has not fully or correctly reported in his 
diary the conversation about Thoreau’s book, 
‘Walden; or, A Life in the Woods.’ Thoreau 


Mr. Emerson, a man worthy of all the respect 
and admiration which have been showered upon 
his name in his own country and in England, 
and another philosopher whom Mr. Emerson 
used to call the ‘purple Plato,’ who had taken 
it into his head that men were too highly civi- 
lized...... «Thoreau, it appears, went out from 
Boston, in Massachusetts, disgusted, or fancy- 
ing that he was disgusted, with the trammels 
and habits of civilized life,” etc. However, Dr. 
Mackay gives a pleasant addition to our knowl- 
edge of an unique occasion in reporting some of 
the further conversation. The conversation 
happened to turn upon the art of sculpture, and 
the glorification of the nude. Mr. Hawthorne 
expatiated at a length unusual for a man go tac- 
iturn upon the incomparable beauty of the hu- 
man form, asserting that it was utterly impossi- 
ble for the wit or ingenuity of the wisest or most 
imaginative of men to suggest the slightest im- 
provement upon its structure, its uses and its 
loveliness, adding that the wings, given by 
sculptors and painters to angels, were vulgar 








missioner, commissioner on Boston harbor, and 
a member of special State committees upon the 
subject of insanity, and upon the public lands 
of Maine. [In all those years he gave numer- 
ous lyceum lectures and political addresses. 
He was elected to the office of Governor in 1851 
and 1852. In the State Legislature and Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1853 he was early 
recognized as a leader. He was familiar with 
parliamentary rules, was always in order, never 
prolix, never speaking merely to be heard or 
without something to say, but always aimed di- 
rectly at the point, and, of course, at all times 
had the ear of theconvention. He united firm- 
ness with conciliation, and exhibited fairress, 


won the admiration of the convention. The 
subject was ‘*Town Representation.” Mr. Bout- 
well rose to reply. Ilis apparent temerity in 
meeting the most brilliant member on the Whig 
side quite surprised those who did not know 
him. But the apprehension of a damaging 





The same year he became a member of the 
It was a deserved 


and monstrous distortions, making the angel a 
hybrid, half man, half bird. ‘Granted as re- 
gards the wings,” I said; ‘‘but don't you think 
it might be an improvement upon the divine hu- 
man form if, by an unseen apparatus, we might, 
by a mere effort of the will, be able to shut our 
ears against a disagreeable, prosy and long- 
winded speech, or against the firing of guns, or 
against the odious shriek of the railway-whisile, 
just as easily as we can shut our eyes against a 
sight that displeases us?” ‘‘Decidedly,” said 
Jerrold, laughing; ‘‘and I should like a similar 
power to be conferred upon the nose, so that it 
might shut out a bad smell; mine is unusually 
sensitive. I like the idea of nose-lids as well as 


Dr. Mackay’e account of his two visits to 
America are unusually full, and some of his dis- 
closures curious. He relates the conversation 
at a dinner given by the British embassador in 
Washington (1857, or early in 1858) :— 

‘**The persons present were but four—the 
ambassador, Mr. Seward, Mr. Breckinridge, 


diality of their intercourse. During the whole 


was, or is, one of the admirers or disciples of 


When day across our eyelids streams, 
And all their transient bliss is past; 


Painted with tints like autumn’s eve, 
When daylight leaves the misty sky, 
And through the gray woods listlessly 

The twilight wind begins to grieve; 

The pallid pink of fading light, 

The somber red that threatens storm, 
A sunset saffron soft and warm, 
Or petals like the hoar-frost white. 


Alas! while to my lips ye press, 
And ask for praise and pray for love, 
All loveliness and grace above, 

I taste your breath of bitterness. 


Bitter and sweet these odors rise, 
My welcome sounds like sad farewell, 
And while I laud your gracious spell 
The tears stand trembling in mine eyes. 


An Historic Grour.—The scene at the un- 
veiling of McPherson’s statue was one that will 
be recollected by those present. Shutting your 
eyes to the mass of humanity in front of the 
stand, as they elbowed each other and jammed 
one another's hats over their eyes, you had a 
group of faces that will go down into history. 
It required an effort to realize that that nervous, 
sharp-featured individual, wearing white-cotton 
gloves and acting as a sort of chief policeman 
over the crowd who had surged up too close to 
the stand, was the great Sherman who had led 
the Western army on its march to the sea; or 
that long-moustached, dark-complexioned man 
standing behind the general of the :rmy was 
the famous Logan. Grant sat stern, unbending 
and immovable, and was much more like what 
one would imagine the commander of the Army 
of the Potomac to be. Inthe rear and to the 
right stands another man who helped to make 
history. His large form is straight as an arrow, 
although he is more than seventy years old, and 
his hair and moustache are perfectly white. A 
large head and firm, determined-looking mouth, 
a straight nose and powerful physique, he is the 
very beau ideal of a soldier; that is the man 
who first organized negro troops—the man whom 
Miles O'Reilly idolized and who hated the South 
more than any other Union officer—General 
David Hunter. There are many other faces 
which were present at the great battles of the 
war. The curtains which conceal the statue of 
their old comrade are drawn aside, and they 
stand looking up at his image. What do they 
think of at that moment? Does each one recall 
the man as he last saw him? It will not be 
many years ere some pow standing with up- 
turned faces will be dust like the man whom 
they have met to honor. More than one of them 
will be counterfeited in bronze, and other as- 
semblages will meet at the unveiling of their 
statues.— Washington Nation. 


Tue Winp-Harr.— 
I set my wind-harp in the wind, 
And a wind came out of the south, 
Soft, soft, it blew with a gentle coo, 
Like words from a maiden’s mouth. 
Then like the stir of angels’ wings 
It gently touched its trembling strings; 
And oh! my harp gave back to me 
A wondrous heavenly melody. 


I set my wind-harp in the wind, 


It smote the quivering chords with might, 

But still my harp gave back to me 

Its tender, heavenly melody. 

Ah me, that such a heart were mine, 
Responsive toned and true, 

When all was glad, when all was shine, 








One long harmonious symphony. 


ished before the artificial splendors of the light. 
But the New Yorker misses the merry jingle of 
the car-bells, the life and go of the tramways, 
the starlight, and the Paris-like brightness of 
the streets. London gas burns ‘‘sad and dim,” 
after that of New York, the horses look black, 
the streets narrow, and the people careworn and 
anxious. These are first impressions, but ‘use 
is second nature,” and the cozy firesiles, the 
warm and genial club-rooms, the comfortable 
corners in the old-fashioned hotels, and the gen- 
eral attention which Americans receive in this 
metropolis, in due time dispel the gloom which 
invariably settles down upon a stranger here in 
November.—London cor. N. Y. Times. 





COLLINS’ 
VOLTAIG PLANTERS 


Afford the most grateful relief in all 
Affections of the Chest and Lungs. 


CHRONIC PLEURISY CURED. 


MrSSRS. WEEKS & POTTER :— Gentlemen :—Having 
for many months past suffered with a very lame side, 
called by my physician Chronic Pleurisy, caused by 
a former injury and strain, and for which [used many 
prescriptions and liniments, as weil as tho 89-called 
rheumate cures, without the least benefit, my physi- 
cian recofamended one of your COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
PLASTEKS, which, to my great surprise, relieved the 
vain and soreness almost immediately, and I have 
been able to attend to my household affairs ever 
since with perfect ease and comfort, whereas before 
the application of your invaluable plaster I was 
scarcely able to do anything. I consider them ines- 
timable, and shall with pleasure recommend them to 
the afflicted. Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. FRANCES HARRIMAN, 
ORLAND, ME., April 21, 1876. 


i 


There is no medical or protective appliance that 
will prove so grateful and effective in Ticklin 

Coughs, Irritation and Soreness of the Chest anc 
Lungs. We believe them capable of preventing se- 
ricus diseases of these organs. 





Price, 25 cents. Sold by all druggists. Mailed on 
receipt of price, 25 cents for one, $1.25 for six, or 
$2.25 for twelve, caretully Wrapped and warranted, 
wv — & POTTER, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
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S. S. PIERCE & CO. 
paiwece STOCK 


FLOUR, 


Warranted to be the very best in the market. 


NEW BUCKWHEAT, 


BALTIMORE SAMP 


—AND— 


PEARL MEAL, 








Received fresh every week by 








REMOVAL! 
JOHN CURTIS, 


(For the past thirty-seven years located at 6 and 8 
North street) has removed to 


6 UNION STREET, 


BETWEEN ELM and FRIEND, where, with improved 
facilities, he will continue the manufacture of 


MEN’S, YOUTHS’ AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING. 


In the CUSTOM DEPARTMENT the services of an 
experienced cutter have been secured, who will give 
PERFECT SATISFACTION to customers. 

Endeavoring, as in the past, by FAIR PRICES and 
CORRECT REPRESENTATION, to meet the require- 
ments of all, he :espectfully solicits the patronage of 
his old friends. 


JOHN CURTIS, 


6 UNION, between Elm and Friend Street, 
sep9 BOSTON. tf 





FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. | 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 

The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 


tinue to be, as ever, 


THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our Succes 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
sep2 FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


PARLOR BEDS. 


CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 


BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BED$S 


In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


739 and 741 Washington Street, corner of Dix 


Place. sep2 


- Smuggler Cigars. 


Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 


i 





faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality, by any Cigar made in this country, an 
at reasonab 


ld 
le prices. wi 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO,, 














WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 

(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 

Public or Private Parties, 
arge orsmall. Every requisite furnished from Tabl 
o Dessert, with experienced waiters to atiend, 

WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 


style. Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Con- 
fectionery, of all sorts. oct2 





ART-STORE. 


L. 4, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 





Exgravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
504 Washington Street, Boston, 


octl Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 





Now that House-Cleaning time is approaching, pro- 
vide yourselves with a bottle of WHLITE’S MAGIC 
ERASIVE. It will remove white marks from your 
furniture, and, lightly applied with a sponge, will 
give a finc polish, WEEKS & POTTER, Genera 
Agents, Boston. Agents wanted. seplé 


___INSURANOE. 





THE 
New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTON. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........$14,390,5237.05 
Deduct surplus to bedistributed...... 567,000.00 





LOAViNg....cecccccccceccsceccecees+ G13,832,527.05 
As arcinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common 
wealth, 
Amount at risk.....0s00 .+.0000000$60,578,064.00 
Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $15,000. 

The Company has reached its present prospcrous 
condition by— 
lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 

adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 


For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS, M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 








Importers and Dealers in oF 
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evening the conversation, led by the two Amer- | —7emple Bar. 
icans, turned upon the approaching disruption Tees Cor. Tremont & Court Sts. 
of the United States, the main difference be-| Rev. Joseru Cook as a Lecturer.—Every| 4 
tween the two Senators being as to the time | Monday morning brings round to us here a very 
when the great event could no longer be either | extraordinary sight. An Orthodox minister, 
postponed or prevented. Mr. Seward was of | Rev. Joseph Cook, lectures at noon on “The 
thusiastic Horace Macn. He was connected | opinion that the Union would break up into at/ Relations of Religion to Science.” He does not 
with this board ten years, and, as its Secretary | leastthree sections—the Northern, the Southern, | dodge a thorough and learned treatment. He 
for five years, acquitted himself with marked | and the States to the west of the Rocky moun- | has réturned from Germany with a great fami- 
ability. His five annual reports, his commen-| tains. Mr. Breckinridge inclined to the belief | liarity with the literature of his subject and the 
tary on the school-laws of Massachusetts, and | that the sections would amount to four, inclu- | representatives of it there, and he presents to 
his volume on ‘Educational Topics and Insti- | sive of the three already mentioned, and the six| his audience the best he has. You would ex- 
tutions,” rank high in the educational literature | little New England States, which would, he| pect to find a small and constantly decreasing 
of the country. From 1851 to 1860 he was aj thought, separate themselves from the North, | number of listeners about him, as he talks in 
member of the Board of Overseers of Harvard! and either seck incorporation with Canada or| this way of ‘Concessions of Evolutionists,” 
Bat when their enemies declare war against | terward— when, according to the old custom College. In 1856 he was elected a member of endeavor to extend their union at Canadian ex- | ‘‘Life a Mechanism,” and the like. What you 
their host Naisi refuses to remain, and sets out | used by the heathen, the princes were buried | the American Academy of Arts and Sciences; / pense. Mr. Seward thought, in default of the do find is an audience transferred week after 
for the east coast in the direction of Scotland. | under a cairn—she throws herself on the cairn |i 1861 a member of the Phi Beta Kappa of| abolition of slavery, of which he saw no imme- | week from a small hall to large church and 
There they come again in contact with certain, and dies. Another and much older account| C*mbridge, and delivered the commencement | diate prospect, that the Union would not last five | thence to the largest hall available, which it fills 
‘Formosian pirates” whom they had before un- | maintains that she did not die for a year, during | Ofation for that year. Political subjects, ac-| years longer. Mr. Breckinridge thought that| completely; an audience, two-thirds men and 
successfully engaged, and who are led by Talc, which time King Connor held her as his wife, cording to usage and obvious propriety, are | the disruption would be more speedy. Thetwo| two-thirds of the men ministers, listening in- 
@ monstrous champion concerning whom other | but she never would hold up her head. The | *¥oided on such occasions; but in this great} Englishmen did not venture to express an opin-| tently and applauding eagerly and repeatedly. 
ancient Irish lays advise. One calls him Talc, lament she makes for Naisi is wonderfully fine | 8's of the mation officers of the college and/icn. ‘However that msy be,’ said Mr. Seward, | You hardly know whether to respect the exhi- 
son of Trone, or, as an Irish authority trans-| and touching, composed in the regular old quat- | Of the society called upon the ex-Governor to/| turning to me, ‘I ask you as an observant trav- | bition or to smile at it. Here is a man of un- 
lates the names, Firm, son of Mighty. The| rains of Irish poetry, each tro verses rhyming discuss freely the state of the country. His | eller—as a writer for the press—to record the| questionable learning and ability, talking of 
battle between the Clan of Usnach and the For-| together. At the end of the year Coanor asks | °ftion, after showing that slavery was the/ sentiments of at least one American, who knows | themes which would seem to demand great 
mosians is worthy of Homer, if anything can be | her what she hates most to see. ‘*Thou thyself | ©®@3e of the war, demonstrated the justice and | his countrymen, that come when that day will— | calmness, caution and deliberation, and yet his 
called worthy of Homer. It is all the author's! and Eogan”—another slayer of her friends—she | 2©Cessity of Emancipation. A cluster of con-| and it will come in Heaven's appointed time, | manner has an intensity which often approaches 
own. The sceve where it takes place is most| answers. ‘ Well, then,” Connor says, ‘you | 8rvatives sitting near me on the platform at| and not earlier—the United States, both of the | madness; he hurls himself at his subject; he 
vividly and beautifully described; the battle | shall be Eogan’s wife for a year, too.” But on| 00¢e denounced it as a “firebrand.” It was in| North and of the South, will set a glorious ex- | throws open his books of reference, shakes his 
itself is picturesque at first, and rapidly advan-| the way the heartless jests of the two chiefs so | #4vance of the times, and was severely cen-/ ample to the world of the value of free institu- | fist at them, tears his notes to shreds in excite- 
ces to the highest dramatic grandeur. The in-| incense her that she throws herself out of the | S4ted, not only by Democrats, but by many Re-| tions. They will prove to the corrupt, rotten, | ment over Bioplasm or ‘‘Bathybius,” and makes 
coming tide, the darkness, the moonlight which | chariot against a large rock and kills herself, | Publican leaders acd papers. It was published | effete old monarchies and empires of Europe | points against those whom he regards as mete- 
suddenly reveals Deirdre holding up her little Deirdre is a prominent figure in ancient Irish | C2Ure 12 Various journals, and, circulating | how vastly superior the republican system of | rialists like a theological Butler. And here is 
boy to see the battle and the spirit which that| poetry, and the songs put in her mouth are, be- | Widely through the country, hastened the great | government is to theirs; and that two such/an audience, nine out of ten of whom are ig- 
short view infuses in Naisi—all—all things which | yond anything, lovely. The finest of all, per- | Tevolution of public sentiment on the subject | brothers as the North and South will act as| norant as babes of the subjects and the authors 
no one but an exceedingly fine artist could at-| baps, is her farewell to Alba, where she spent|™Ore, in my judgment, than any address by | brothers and not as foes; that they will shake cited, gathered in the middle of a business day, 
tempt successfully. Tuis author has done it, and| so many happy years in exile with Naisi. The | 82Y American statesman during the first year of | hands peaceably and part without bloodshed. | in a city not patient of unscientific methods, 
from beginning to end avoids the teast suspic- | American author has not attempted the lyrical | the war. fi . i s The Union compelled by force may suit Euro- | and yet constant in attendance and overflowing 
ion of melodrama. If there is a fault to find|ia his poem. The lament ia here, and that| Immersed in public affairs since his majority, | pean ideas. It will never suit the ideas of| with enthusiasm. You are carried back from 
it is in repetition of the same similes, a trait| dream of Deirdre’s where she sees three birds | 20 other man of his age in Massachusetts has| America.’ Mr. Breckinridge, 1 noticed, smiled | these times of spiritualism to those first centu- 
common to ail epic poetry. The boar rushing | bringing honey in their beaks which turns into | been 80 long and constantly in the public ser-| as if dubiously, and said, ‘If such be the wish| ries of Christianity when doctrines depended so 
vice. No other man living in that State has held | of the North, I am sure it will be the wish of| much on the shouts of the mob; for the prob- 


©n hounds, whales at play, cattle stampeding— | drops of blood. Dreams and songs are given M 
vheee are similes frequently in use, but not so} in the same ten-foot beroic line as the rest, in- | many, varied and responsible offices, in each ‘the South. The continent is big enough for lems of the scholars have hardly been so taken 


“State Board of Education.” 
tribute to his clear judgment and substantial 
education that Massachusetts, ever proud of 
her public schools, should call one without col- 
legiate culture to succeed the classical and cul- 
tured Barnas Sears and the eloquent and en- 


































CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO.. 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO. 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 
sep? No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
‘FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
_ Fund, Aug 20, 1876, 350,000, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL, 


for the dead. The former runs distracted from 
fair; one chiet to the other, and then flings herself 
The red blood’s splendor op bright lips and jon the ground beside the corpses. A super- 
cheeks— ; natural shape, who is Mananan in the form of a 
And then the lady his fond bosom seeks.” | spearman, leads away young Gaeir from out the 
Deirdre has already seen Naisi from a tall | reach of his enemies, and Deirdre gives up her 
tree in her garden, and now she meets him se-| ghost just as King Connor hopes to find the re- 
cretly. The next is flight and pursuit by Con-| ward tor his long trouble in her pursuit. 
nor’s vassals, | The closing scene of *‘Deirdre” has hada 
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BOSTON. 


25 
Different Styles 
— .|J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


American Cassimeres! 
STATIONERS, 
PANTALOON S ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


| Importers and Dealers in NOTE and LETTER PA- 
MADE TO ORDER. PERS, EX 


VELOPES, Etc., Ete. 
$8.00. 


288 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Best Work and Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 


EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY, 


Corner Washington and Essex Streets, 


nov25 Under Boylstun Bank. tf 


THE CELEBRATED 
French and Viennese Systems 
-OFr— 


CURE BY ELECTRICITY. 


The most hopeless chronic cases relieved and gen- 
erally cured by this highly-successful method. Ex- 
aminations by the infailible Electrical Diagnosis, 


DRBS.WM. & EMMA HARDINGE BRIIFTEN, 
nov2s 4 113 West Chester Park. 


novls8 








’Tis for the best, when Bors need “CLOTHES.” 
A handsome “ Suit” from head to feet, 

To purchase them at GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Corner of Beach and Washington str’.et, 














The fourth chapter relates the adventures of | more conventional tone given it, just as was the 
the sons of Usnach—Naisi, Ainli and Ardan—/ case with the beginning. Like the heroines of 
as they roam about Ireland, pursued by King| ‘‘Ossian,” she dies of a broken heart to cap the 
Connor. They have no ships to cross over to| climax and baffle the treacherous scheme of 
Scotland. : The titth chapter relates the hospi- | perjured King Connor. One of the old stories | 
tality of Keth, who harbors them over winter. | makes her first recite a beautiful song, and af- 
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REAL ESTATE. 


$. P. TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
-_ OF — 


REAL ESTATE, Surplus ever re-insurance, over $130,000 j 
No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. —- { 
ee tt | Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873, 


NEW DEPARTURE. Only tb.e safer classes of property insured. 


“The American Cultivator,” All lot.ses promptly adjusted and paid. 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
A JOCBNAL OF AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE AND 
FAMILY MISCELLANY. 
Terms: $3.00 per annum 
For Sale Everywhere. 
Five Cemts per copy. % 













































































BOSTON OFFICE 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 
Leecal Agencies in every town, 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President 
CJ 1AS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
Aug. 90, 1976, 4 
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